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THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
BOOK FOURTH 


166 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S 
HOMER 


Much have I travell'd in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 


He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


J. Keats 


167 
ODE ON THE POETS 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 


1 


KEATS 


Yes, and those of heaven commune 


With the spheres of sun and moon; 


With the noise of fountains wond’rous 


And the parle of voices thund’rous; 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 
Seated on Elysian lawns 

Brows’d by none but Dian’s fawns; 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not; 
Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, trancéd thing, 

But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth; 
Tales and golden histories 

Of heaven and its mysteries. 


Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again; 
And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumber’d, never cloying. 


Here, your earth-born souls still speak 


To mortals, of their little week; 
Of their sorrows and delights; 
Of their passions and their spites; 
Of their glory and their shame; 


What doth strengthen and what maim :— 


Thus ye teach us, every day, 
Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new! 


J. Keats 
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168 ` 
LOVE 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay 

Beside the ruin’d tower. 


The moonshine stealing o’er the scene 

Had blended with the lights of eve; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 


She lean’d against the arméd man, 

The statue of the arméd knight; 
She stood and listen’d to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 
She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


I play’d a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story— 
And old rude song; that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listen’d with a flitting blush, 


With downcast eyes and modest grace; 


For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand; 
And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The Lady of the Land. 
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S. T. COLERIDGE 


I told her how he pined; and ah! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love . 
Interpreted my own. 


She listen'd with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 


But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he cross'd the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night; 


That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade,— 


‘There came and look’d him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; 
And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight! 


And that, unknowing what he did, . 
He leap'd amid a murderous band, 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land; 


And how she wept, and clasp'd his knees 
And how she tended him in vain; 
And ever strove to expiate 
The scorn that crazed his brain; 


And that she nursed him in a cave, 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay; 
—His dying words—but when I reach’d 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb’d her soul with pity! 
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S. Т. COLERIDGE 


All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish'd long! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love and virgin shame; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heaved—she stepp’d aside, 

As conscious of my look she stept— 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms 
She press’d me with a meek embrace; 
And bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


"Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly ’twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous Bride. 


S. T. COLERIDGE 
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ALL FOR LOVE 
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O talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


6 BYRON 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled? 5 
"Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled: 

Then away with all such from the head that is hoary— 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


O Fame!—if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

"Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 10 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 

She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 

Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my story, 15 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 


LORD Byron 


170 
THE OUTLAW 


O Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there 
ould grace a summer queen. 
And as I rode by Dalton Hall 5 
Beneath the turrets high, 
A Maiden on the castle-wall 
Was singing merrily: 
“О Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 10 
Га rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen.’ 


‘If, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me 
To leave both tower and town, { 
Thou first must guess what life lead we 15 
That dwell by dale and down, 
“And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 
Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed 
As blithe as queen of May,’ 20 


SCOTT 


Yet sung she, ‘Brignall banks аге fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

Га rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen. 


‘I read you by your bugle-horn 
And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a ranger sworn 
To keep the king’s greenwood.’ 

“А ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light; , 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.’ 

Yet sung she, ‘Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 

I would I were with Edmund there 
To reign his Queen of May! 


‘With burnish’d brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, i 

I read you for a bold Dragoon 
That lists the tuck of drum.’ 

‘I list no more the tuck of drum, 
No-more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum 
My comrades take the spear.’ 

And O! though Brignall banks be fair 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May! 


“Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I'll die; 


The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
П 


Were better mate than 
And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough,— 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now? 
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SCOTT: BYRON 


Chorus 


Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 60 


SIR №. Scorr 


ЙІ 


There be none of Beauty's- daughters 
With a: magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 5 
‘The charméd ocean’s pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the Іра winds seem dreaming: 


` And the midnight moon is weaving: 

Her bright chain o’er the deep, 10 

Whose breast is gently heaving 
Аз an infant's asleep: 

So the spirit bows before thee 

'To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 


LORD BYRON 


172 
LINES TO AN INDIAN AIR 


Т arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright: 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit їп my feet 
Has led me—who knows how? 
To thy chamber-window, sweet! 


SHELLEY: BYRON 


The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream— 
The champak odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint 

It dies upon her heart, 
As I must die on thine, 

О belovéd as thou art! 


O lift me from the grass! 
I die, I faint, I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast; 
O! press it close to thine again 
Where it will break at last. 


P. B. SHELLEY 
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She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes, 

Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair'd the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 


How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

‘The smiles that win, the tints that glow 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 


LORD Byron 
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She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 5 
Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 10 


I saw her upon nearer view, / 
A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, к 
And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 15 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 20 


| 
| 
| 
| 
And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death: 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann'd 
To warn, to comfort, an command; 
And yet a, Spirit still, and bright 
yas something of angelic light. 30 
* 4. 


" W. WORDSWORTH 


fa ty 175 9 
She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be; 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 


SHELLEY: WORDSWORTH 11 


O then I saw her eye was bright, 5 
A well of love, a spring of light. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply, 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye: 10 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 


Н. COLERIDGE 
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I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden; 
Thou needest not fear mine; 
My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 
I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion; 5 
Thou needest not fear mine; 
Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine. 
Р. В. SHELLEY 


177 Р 
THE LOST LOVE 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone é 5 
Half hidden from the eye! | ^ 5: 

—fFair'as a star, when only опе‘. ^ 
Is shining in thejsky. түз n 

She lived unknown, and few could k 
When Lucy ceased to d F » Sey io 

But she is in her grave, and oh, y 
The difference to me ! 


W. WORDSWORTH 
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V Hong unknown men 
1 travel Denes Ar sea; 
Now England! did 1 know till then 
at love I bore to thee. 
2 Н 
"Tis past, that melancholy dream 
Nor will 1 quit thy shore 
À second time; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did 1 feel 
The joy of my desire; 
And she І cherish'd turn 

Beside an English fire, 
Thy mornings show’d, th 
‘The bowers 
And thine too 


t Lucy’s 


"d her wheel 


Where Lucy play 
is the last green field 15 
eyes survey’d, , 


y nights conceal’d 
^d: 


f №. WORDSWORTH 
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THE EDUCATION OF NATURE 


Three years she grew in sun and shower; 
en Nature said, <A lovelier flower 
D earth was never sown: 
This child I to myself wil] take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 5 
A lady of my own, 
“Myself will to my darling’ be 
‘oth law and impulse: and with me 
€ gitl, in tock and plain, 
Tn earth апа heaven, in glade and bower, 10 
Shall feel an Overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 
‘She shall be Sportive 
at wild with gl 


as the fawn 
Or up the m 


Ce across the lawn 
ountain Springs; 


WORDSWORTH 18 


Aad hets shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 


Of mute insensate things. 


‘The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To het; for her the willow bend; 20 
Nor shall she fail to see 

E'en in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 


‘The stars of midnight shall be dear 25 
То her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 30 


‘And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 35 
Here in this happy dell.’ 


Thus Nature spake—The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 40 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 


W. WORDSWORTH 


180 мм 


А slumber did my spirit seal; 
Ihad no human fears: 

She seem'd a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 


14 


WORDSWORTH 


Roll'd round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and Stones, and trees, 


W. WORDSWORTH 


181 
LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 
A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 
i » do not tarry! 


‘Now who be ye, would cross Loch 
This dark and Stormy water? 

I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 

And this, Lord Ullin's daughter, 


“And fast before her father’s men 
hree days we've fled together, 10 
For should he find usid theg lén, М 
My blood would stain. the heather, 


‘His horsemen hard ‘behing us ride— 
Should they our Steps discover, 
hen who will cheer my bonny bride 15 
When they have slain her lover? 


Out spoke the hardy ighland wi ht 
ГЇ go, my chief, Pm reado WER, 
It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady:— 


“And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shal] Not tarry; 

So though the Waves are тарїпр white 
ГЇЇ row you O'er the ferry,’ 


gyle 5 


‹ 
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Adown the glen rode arméd men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 


*O haste thee, haste!’ the lady cries, 
‘Though tempests round us gather; 
ТЇЇ meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.’ 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, — 

When, oh! too strong for human hand 
The tempest gather'd o'er her. 


And still they row'd amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore, — 
His SAREE VEE changed to wailing. 


For, sore кеа, through storm and shade 
His child he did. discover :— 

One lovely. hand she stretch'd for aid, 
And one-was round her lover. 


* Come back! come back!’ he cried in grief 
‘Across this stormy water: 

And ГЇЇ forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter!—O my daughter!’ 


"Twas vain: the loud waves lash'd the shore, 
Return or aid preventing: 
‘The waters wild went o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 


T. CAMPBELL 


182 . 
JOCK O' HAZELDEAN 


* Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? 
Why weep ye by the tide! 
РЇЇ wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye shall be his bride: 
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16 SCOTT 


And ye shall be his bride, ladie, 5 
Sae comely to be ѕееп?__ 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock o Hazeldean, 


‘Now let this wilfu? grief be done, 
And dry that cheek so pale; 

Young Frank is chief of Errington 

And lord of Langley-dale; 
His step is first in peaceful ha’, 
is sword in battle keen,— 

ut aye she loot the tears down fa’ 

For Jock о? Hazeldean, 


‘A chain of gold ye shall not lack, 


Nor braid to bind your hair: 
» nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 


20 
nd you, the foremost о? 


З аї morning-tide, 25 
he tapers glimmer’ fair; 


ne ladie was not seen! 
he's o'er the Border, and awa’ 
د‎ 
Р Jock o’ Hazeldean, 


Sir W. Scorr 


CAMPBELL 17 


Yet remember, midst your wooing, 5 
Love has bliss, but Love has ruing; 

Other smiles may make you fickle, 

Tears for other charms may trickle. 


Love he comes, and Love he tarries, 

Just as fate or fancy carries; 10 
Longest stays, when sorest chidden; 

Laughs and flies, when press’d and bidden. 


Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 

Bind its odour to the lily, 

Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver, 15 
Then bind Love to last for ever. 


Love’s a fire that needs renewal 

Of fresh beauty for its fuel: 

Love’s wing moults when caged and captured, 
Only free, he soars enraptured. 20 


Can you keep the bee from ranging 

Or the ringdove’s neck from changing? 
No! nor fetter’d Love from dying 

In the knot there’s no untying. 


Т. CAMPBELL 
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LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY 


The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is single, 5 
All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain’d its brother: 


18 


SHELLEY: MOORE 


And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings Worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 


P. B. SHELLEY 
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ECHOES 
How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To Music at night, 
When, roused by lute or horn, she 
ПС far away o'er lawns and lakes 
Goes answering light! 
Yet Love hath echoes t 
nd far more Sweet 
Than eer, beneath the moonli 
Of horn or lute or soft guitar 
he Songs repeat, 
"Тїз when the Sigh,—in youth sincere 
And only then— 
The sigh that’s breathed for Опе to hear, 
15 by that One, that оп] Dear 
Breathed back again, 


wakes, 


Tuer far 


ight’s star, 


15 
T. Moore 
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A SERENADE 


Ah! County Guy, the hour i 


S nigh, 
the lea, g 


; 
а €t Confess the hour 
ut where is County Guy? [ 


SCOTT 


The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky, 

And high and low the influence know— 
But where is County Guy? 


Sır W. Scorr 
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TO THE EVENING STAR 


Gem of the crimson-colour’d Even, 
Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the closing gates of heaven, 
Belovéd Star, dost thou delay? 


So fair thy pensile beauty burns 

When soft the tear of twilight flows; 
So due thy plighted love returns 

To chambers brighter than the rose; 


To Peace, to: Pleasure, and to Love 
So kind a star thou seem'st to be, 
Sure some enamour'd orb above 
Descends and burns to meet with thee. 


Thine is the breathing, blushing hour, 
When all unheavenly passings fly, 

Chased by the soul-subduing power 
Of Love’s delicious witchery. 


O! sacred to the fall of day, 
Queen of propitious stars, appear, 
And early rise, and long delay, 
When Caroline herself is here! 


Shine on her chosen green resort, 


Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 


And wanton flowers, that well may court 
An angel’s feet to tread them down. 


19 
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CAMPBELL 


Shine on her Sweetly-scented road, 25 


Shine where my charmer’s sw 
Embalms the soft exhaling 
Where dying winds a sigh be 
To kiss the cheek of rosy 


eeter breath 

dew, 30 
queath 

hue. 


50 fair, 35 


my Ruling Star! 40 
T. CAMPBELL 


188 
TO THE NIGHT 


Swiftly walk over the Western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty easte 
Where, all the ] 


10 


wand— ” 

me, long-sought| 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 5 
I sigh’d for thee; 

When light rode high, and the dew Was gone, 


SHELLEY: WORDSWORTH 21 


And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turn’d to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 . 
I sigh'd for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
*Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-cyed, 

Murmur'd like а noontide bee, 25 
*Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?'—And I replied, 

“Мо, not thee!’ 
Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon— 30 
Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

Task of thee, belovéd Night— 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 35 
Р. В. SHELLEY 


189 
TO A DISTANT FRIEND 


Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair? / 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant? 


Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant, 5 

Bound to thy service with unceasing care— 
The mind’s least generous wish a mendicant 

For nought but what thy happiness could spare. 
Speak!—though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 

A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 10 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 
Than a forsaken bird’s-nest fill’d with snow 

"Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine— 
Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may knowl 

W. WORDSWORTH 
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BYRON 
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When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted, 
To sever for years, 


Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 


Colder thy kiss 


Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this! 


The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow; 
It felt like the warning 
Of what I fee] now. 
Y VOWS are all broken, 
Car thy name Spoken 
And share in its Shame, 


They name thee before me, 
ine ear; 


E 


O kney thee too well: 
Long, long shall 1 tue thee 
Too deeply to tell, 


In secret We met: 
n silence T grieve 
That thy heart co 


20 


25 


KEATS 98 


191 
HAPPY INSENSIBILITY 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity: 
The north cannot undo them 5 
With a sleety whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 10 
The bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 
But with a sweet forgetting 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 15 
About the frozen time. 


Ah, would ’twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passéd joy? 20 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it 
Nor numbéd sense to steel it— 

Was never said in rhyme. 

J. Keats 
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Where shall the lover test 
Whom the fates sever 

From his true maiden’s breast, 
Parted for ever? 

Where, through groves deep and high, 5 
Sounds the far billow, 
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Where early violets die 
Under the willow, 
Eleu loro! 
Soft shall be his pillow. 


There, through the summer day, 
Cool streams are laving: 
There, while the tempests sway, 
Scarce are boughs waving; 
There, thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 
Never, O Never! 
Eleu loro! 
Never, O Never! 


Where shall the traitor rest, 
€, the deceiver, 
О could win maiden’s breast, 
uin, and leave her? 
In the lost battle, 
Borne down by the flying, 
еге mingles war's rattle 
With groans o£ the dying; 
eu loro! 
There shall he be lying. 


Y his grave ever я 
Blessing Shall hallow it 


Never, O never! 


Sir W, Scorr 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


“О what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the Lake, 
And no birds sing. 


*O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 
So haggard and so woebegone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


‘I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too.” 


*[ met a Lady in the Meads, 
Full beautiful—a fairy’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


‘I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


‘I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A fairy’s song. 


‘She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she said, 

“I love thee true." 


‘She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept, and sigh'd full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

With kisses four. 
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“And there she lulléd me asleep, 


And there I dream’d—Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream 1 ever dreamt EZ 
On the cold hills side, 


“Т saw pale Kings and Princes too, 
Pale Warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried «Т, belle Dame sans Merci 
Thee hath in thrall !”? 


‘T saw their Starved lips in the gloam · 
With horrid Warning gapéd wide, 

nd I awoke and found me here 

On the cold ЫШ side, 


"And this is why T sojourn here ap 


J. Keats 
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THE ROVER 


“А Weary lot is thine, fair maid, 
Weary lot is thine! 
To pull the thorn thy brow 
ine, 


My Love! 
No more of me you knew, 


"This morn į 


in wi 
Cet again? 
„СЛагрегаѕ he 5 ake 
Upon the tiver shore, : 
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He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
Said *Adieu for evermore 
My Love! 
And adieu for evermore.’ 20 


Str W. Scorr 
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THE FLIGHT OF LOVE 


When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 5 
Sweet tones are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 10 
The heart’s echoes render ә 
No song when the spirit is mute— 
No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 15 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 20 
O Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 


Its passions will rock thee 2 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 

Bright reason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
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From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds соте. 
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THE MAID ОЕ NEIDPATH 
O lovers? eyes are sha: 
nd lovers? ears in hearing; 
And love, in life’s extremity, 
an lend an hour of cheering. 
Disease had been in Mary's bower 
d slow decay from mourning 
ough now she sits 
To watch her love’ 


tp to see, 


yes so bright, 
Her form decay'd by pining, 
Till through her Wasted hand, at night, 
You saw the taper shining. 

By fits a sultry hectic hue 

Cross her cheek was flying: 
By fits so ashy pale she 

€r maid 


avi et him, 
And oer the battlem, iH) е m 
Аз on the Wing to meet him, 
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The castle-arch, whose hollow tone 

Returns each whisper spoken, 30 
Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 

Which told her heart was broken. 
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THE MAID OF NEIDPATH 


Earl March look’d on his dying child, 
And, smit with grief to view her— 

‘The youth,’ he cried, ‘whom I exiled 
Shall be restored to woo her.’ 


She’s at the window many an hour 5 
His coming to discover: 

And he look’d up to Ellen’s bower 
And she look’d on her lover— 


But ah! so pale, he knew her not, 

Though her smile on him was dwelling— 10 
*And am I then forgot—forgot?" 

It broke the heart of Ellen. 


In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 
Her cheek is cold as ashes; 
Nor love's own kiss shall wake those eyes 15 
To lift their silken lashes. 
'Т. CAMPBELL 
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Bright Star, would I were steadfast as thou art— 


Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, | 
Like nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moots— 
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= till steadfast, still unchangeable, 
B Шла upon my fair love’s tipening breast, 10 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell 


Awake for ever in a sweet unrest; 


Still, still to hear he 


г tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever 


2—01 else swoon to death. 
J. Keats 
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у cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piléd books, in charact’ry 
tich garners the full-ripen'd grain; 
When I behold, u 


pon the night's starr’g face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of 4 high romance, 
And think that may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the ma, 


Of the world I s 
Till love and fa 
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DESIDERIA 


Surprised by joy—impatient as the wind— 
I turn'd to share th 


Love, faithful love tecall’d thee to my mind— 5 
But how could I forget thee? Through what power 
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Even for the least division of an hour — 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 


To my most grievous loss?—That thought’s return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 10 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 


Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more; 
That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 
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At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in thine eye; 
And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me there 
And tell me our love is remember’d, even in the sky! 5 
Then I sing the wild song it once was rapture to hear, 
When our voices, commingling, breathed like one on the ear; 
And as Echo far off through the vale my sad orison rolls, 
I think, О my love! 'tis thy voice, from the Kingdom of Souls 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear. 10 

T. Moore 
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ELEGY ON THYRZA 


And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 
And form so soft and charms so rare 
Too soon return’d to Earth! 
Though Earth received them in her bed, 5 
And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 


In carelessness or mirth. 
There is an eye which would not brook 


A moment on that grave to look. 


I will not ask where thou liest low, 10 
Nor gaze upon the spot; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 
So I behold them not: 


BYRON 


It is enough for me to prove 

That what I loved and long must love 
Like common earth can rot; 

To me there needs no Stone to tell 

"Tis Nothing that I loved so well, 


Yet did I love thee to the last, 
As fervently as thou, 

Who didst not change through all the past 
And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow: 

And, what were wi 


orse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or cha; 


nge, or fault in me, 
The better days of life were ours; 
t mine: 


€ storm that lours, 
all never more be thine, 


Раѕ awa 


I might have watch'd through long decay, 


The flower in tipen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the earliest prey; 


hough by no hand untimely Snatch'd, 
must drop away, 


І know not if I could have borne 
© see thy beauties fade; 
he night that follow’d such а Morn 
ad worn a deeper shade: 
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Thy day without a cloud hath past, ` 

And thou wert lovely to the last, 
Extinguish'd, not decay'd; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 

Shine brightest as they fall from high. 


As once I wept, if I could weep, 
My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near, to keep 
One vigil o'er thy bed: 

To gaze, how fondly! on thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, 
Uphold thy drooping head; 

And show that love, however vain, 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 


Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain 

Than thus remember thee! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught except its living years. 
ў LORD BYRON 
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One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 3 
One feeling too falsely disdain'd 

For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 
And Pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I сап give not what men call love; 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not, — 
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The desire of the moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


15 
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GATHERING SONG OF DONALD 
THE BLACK 


Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch o£ Donuil, 
Wake thy wild Voice anew, 
ummon. Clan Сопи, 
ome away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 
ome in your War-array, 
Gentles and commons, 


Come from deep glen and 
Tom mountain so rocky; 

€ Wat-pipe and pennon 

re at Inverlocky, 

ome every hill-plaid, and 
tue heart'that wears 
ome every stee] blade, 
Strong hand 


one, 
and 
that bears one, 
Leave untended the herd, 


€ flock without shelter; 
Leave the co i 


> leave the 
Cave nets and barges: 


Come with your fightin ear, 
Broadswords and Gree 


Come as the Winds come, when 

Orests are rended: 

Ome as the waves come 
avies are Stranded: 


Steer, 


» When 
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Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 

. Fast they come, fast they come; 

See how they gather! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell for the onset! 


Sır W. Scorr 
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A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gèntle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 

And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free— 

The world of waters is our home, 

* And merry men are we. 


"There's tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
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Ye Mariners of England 
That guard our native Seas, 
Whose flag has braved, a t 
The battle and the breeze, 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle tages loud and lon 
And the Stormy winds do blow, 


The spirits of your fathers 
For 


long 
Stormy winds do blow. 


Her home is 9n the deep, 
With thunde her native oak 
She quells the floods below. 

5 they roar on the shore, 
en the Stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle tages loud and long, 
And the Stotmy winds do blow 
The meteor flag of En, 
Shall yet terrific 


gland 
burn; 


then, ye Ocea. 


n warriors] 
ur song and fe 


ast shall flow 


housand years, 
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To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


Т. CAMPBELL 
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BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 


Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold, determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 


Like leviathans afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 
While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line: 
It was ten of April morn by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path 
There was silence deep as death; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 


But the might of England flush’d 
To anticipate the scene; 
And her van the fleeter rush'd 
O'er the deadly space between. 
*Hearts of oak our captains cried, when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


Again! again! again! 
And the havoc did not slack, 
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Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back; 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom: 
i Then ceased—and all is wail, 
As they strike the shatter'd sail; 
Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom, 


» at England's feet, 
And make sub ission meet 


© our King,’ 


Then De, 
That he gave her w 


Now joy, old England, taise 
For the tidings of thy 
By the festa] Cities’ blaze 


Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died 
With the gallant gooq Riou: 
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Soft the winds of heaven o’er their grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 70 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave! 


Т. CAMPBELL 
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ODE TO DUTY 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove; 
Thou, who art victory and law 5 
When empty terrors overawe, 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And calm'st the weary-strife of frail humanity! 


There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth 10 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth: 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 
O! if through confidence misplaced 15 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around 
them cast. 
Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 


And they a blissful course may hold z 
Ev’n now, who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed, 
Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 
1, loving freedom, and untried, 5 


No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust: 


WORDSWORTH 


And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferr’d 

The task, in smoother walks to Stray; 
But thee I now would Serve more Strictly, 


Through no disturbance of my soul 
Or strong compunction in me Wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control, 35 
But in the quietness of thought: 
Me this uncharter’d freedom tires; 
ight of chance desires: 
My hopes no more must change their name; 
Tlong fora Tepose that ever is the same, 


if I may, 


To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee: T myself commend 50 
Dto thy guidance from this hour; 
ive CE my Weakness have an end! 

Pure unto me, made lowly wise, 


H 
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ON THE CASTLE OF CHILLON 
Eternal Spirit of the chainle 
Brightest in dunge tty, thou art 
E h is the heart 
The heart which love of Thee alone Can bind. 
And when thy sons to fetters are Consien'q 
To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless EDO 
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Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place 

And thy sad floor an altar, for 'twas trod, 10 
Until his very steps have left a trace 


Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


Lorn Byron 
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ENGLAND AND SWITZERLAND 
:1802 


Two Voices are there, one is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountains, each a mighty voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 5, 
Thou fought’st against him,—but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alphine holds at length art driven, 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft; 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left; 10 
For, high-soul’d Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful Voice be heard by Thee! 
W. WORDSWORTH 
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ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC 


Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West; the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child of liberty. 


49 Э WORDSWORTH 


7 aiden city, bright and free; < 
E miile seduced, А. force could violate 
And when she took unto herself a 
и She must espouse the everlasting Sea, 
And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
“Those titles vanish, and that Strength decay— 10 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath teach’d its final day: 
i en even the shade 
is pass’d away. 
W. WORDSWORTH 
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LONDON, MDCCCII 


11 know not Which Way I must look 
rt, being, as Тат, Opprest 

9 think that now out life is only drest 

i f craftsman, cook, 


glittering like a btook 5 
> OF We are unblest: 


Or Broom!— We must run 
In the open sunshine 
The wealthiest man 


Delights us, 
This is idol 
Plain living and high think 


800d old cause 
S gone; our peace, our fearful i Ocence, 
nd pure religion breathing household laws 
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THE SAME А 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is а fen 
Of Stagnant waters: 


ters: altar, Sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic Wealth of hal] and bower 
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Have forfeited their ancient English dower 5 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men 
O! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 


Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
‘Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 10 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 


So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 
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When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations; how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 

The student’s bower for gold—some fears unnamed 


I had, my Country!—am I to be blamed? 5 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 


For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 10 
And I by my affection was beguiled: 


What wonder if a Poet now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
. Felt for thee as a lover or a child! 
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HOHENLINDEN 
On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow; 


And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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i saw another sight, N 
RS dium beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her Scenery, 
torch and trumpet fast array’d 
Pees hae his battle blade 

And furious every charger neigh'd 
To join the dreadful tevelry, 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 


But redder Yet that light shal] glow 
п Linden’s hills of stainéd snow; 
t the torrent flow 
Ser, rolling tapidly, 
"Tis morn; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the War-clouds 
ere furious Frank and fi 


O rush t. glory, or the grave! 
Wave 


› Where many meet! 


their winding-sheet 
cvery turf beneath their feet 


€ a soldiers Sepulchre, 
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AFTER BLENHEIM 


> 
iino o Сонаре oF 
as sitting in the sun; 


And by him Sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine, 
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She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 10 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head, 15 
And with a natural sigh 

*"Tis some poor fellow’s skull, said he, 

‘Who fell in the great victory. 


‘I find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about; 20 
And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out. 
For many thousand men,’ said he, 
‘Were slain in that great victory.’ 
‘Now tell us what ’twas all about,’ 25 
Young Peterkin he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting еуез; 
‘Now tell us all about the war, 7 
And what they fought each other for.’ 30 
*It was the English,’ Kaspar cried, 
‘Who put the French to rout; 
But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 
But everybody said,’ quoth he, 35 
‘That "twas a famous victory. 
*My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard Ьу; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly: 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘With fire and sword the country ro 
Was wasted far and wide, 
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And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


"They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won 
And our Good Prince Eugene;’ 
“Why, twas a very wicked thing ! 
Said little Wilhelmine; 
‘Nay... nay... my little girl? quoth he, 
“It was a famous victory, 
“And everybody Praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win; 
‘But what good came of it at last? 
Quoth little Peterkin :— 
‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
"But *twas a famous victory.’ 
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PRO PATRIA MORI 
When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 
O! say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee Was resign’d ? 
Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn, 
Thy tears shall efface their decree; 
For, Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 
I have been but too faithful to thee, 

With thee were the dreams of. 
Every thought of my reason was thine: 
In my Jast humble Prayer to the Spirit above 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine! 


my earliest love, 
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O! blest are the lovers and friends ху] i 
The days of thy glory to see; as ee 
But the next dearest blessing that H i 
Is the pride of thus dying jt cc EE 


T. Moore 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOO. 
AT CORUNNA d 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 
‘As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell Shot. 
O’er the grave where our Hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 5 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

s coffin enclosed his breast, 

г in shroud we wound him; 10 

Warrior taking his rest 

] cloak around him. 


No useles' 
Not in sheet o 
But he lay like a 
With his martia 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gaz'd on the face that was dead, 15 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed 
And smooth'd down his lonely pillow, 
"That the Foe and the Stranger would tread o'er his head 
And we far away on the billow! n 
Lightly they'll talk of the Spirit that's gone 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him,— 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done x 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring : 


And we heard the distant and random gun 
"That the foe Was sullenly firing. 
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lowly and sadly we laid him down, 
a шне field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


C. WOLFE 
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SIMON LEE THE OLD HUNTSMAN 


In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor Hall, 
An old man dwells, a little man,— 
"Tis said he once was tall. 
Full five-and-thirty years he lived 
A running huntsman merry, 
And still the centre of his cheek 
Is red as a ripe cherry, 


No man like him the horn could sound, 


And hill and valley rang with glee . 
When Echo bandied round and round 
The halloo of Simon Lee. 
In those proud days he little cared 
For husbandry or tillage; 
To blither tasks did Simon rouse 
The sleepers of the village, 


He all the country could outrun, 


Could leave both man and horse behind ; 
And often, ere the chase was done, 
He reeled and was stone-blind, 


And still there's something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices ; 


For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices | 


But O the heavy change!—bereft 
Of health, strength, friends, an 

Old Simon to the world is left 
In liveried poverty: 


d kindred, see] 
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His master’s dead, and no one now 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead; 
He is the sole survivor. ү 


And he is lean апа he is sick; 
His body, dwindled and awry, 
Rests upon ankles swoll’n and thick; 
His legs are thin and dry. { 
Опе ргор һе has, and only one, 
His wife, an aged woman, 
Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village common. 
Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 
А scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger; 
But what to them avails the land 
Which he can till no longer? 
by her husband’s side, 
Ruth does what Simon cannot do; 
For she, with scanty cause for pride, 
Ts stouter of the two. 


And, though you 
From labour could not wean them, 


"Tis little, very little, all 
"That they сап do between them. 
Few months of life has he in store 


As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 

My gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited, 

r that you expect 


Oft, working 


Some tà 


O reader! had you 
Such stores 25 si 


with your utmost skill 
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O gentle reader! you would find 
А tale in every thing. i 

What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it: 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 


One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 

To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock totter’d in his hand; 
So vain was his endeavour 

That at the root of the old tree 
He might have work’d for ever, 


"You're overtasked, good Simon Lee 
Give me your tool,’ to him I said; 

And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffer’d aid, 

I struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I sever'd, 

At which the poor old man so long . 
And vainly had endeavour'd. 


The tears into his e 
And thanks and 


So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have-done. 


yes were brought, 


With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
‚ Hath oftener left me mourning, 


W. WORDSWORTH 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 


Я 


Praises seem’d to run 


kind, kind deeds 
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I have had playmates, I have had companions 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. ў 


LAMB BL 


1 have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies; 5 
All, all аге gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women: 

С1оѕей аге her doors on me, I must not see her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. ` 
T have a friend, a kinder friend has no man 10 
Like an ingrate, І left my friend abruptly: 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 
Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood; 
Earth seem’d a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 15 
‚ bosom, thou more than a brother, 


Friend of my 1 
Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling ? 


So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 
How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
‘And some are taken from me; all are departed ; 20 


АП, all are gone; the old familiar faces. 
C. LAMB 
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THE JOURNEY ONWARDS 


As slow out ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still look'd back 
"To that deat isle twas leaving. 

So loth we part from all we love, 3 
From all the links that bind из; 

So tur! ,as on we rove, 


"То those we've left behind из! 
nd the bowl, of vanish'd years 
We talk with joyous seeming - to 
‘With smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, SO sad their beaming; | 
While memory, brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 
О. sweet’S the сц that circles then e 
, 


"То those we've left behind us! 


When, rou! 
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And when in other climes we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery, wild, and Sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting; 

We think how great had been our bliss 
'If Heaven had but assign'd us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we've left behind us! 


20 


As travellers oft look back at eve 
When eastward darkly going, 
To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing, — 
So, when the close o£ pleasure's day 
To gloom hath near consign'd us, 
We turn to catch one fading ra 
Of joy that's left behind us. 
T. Moonx 
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YOUTH AND AGE 
There's not a joy the world can give like tha 
When the glow of early thoug 
decay ; 


"Тїз not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone which 
fades so fast, 


But the tender bloom of heart i 


t it takes away, 
ht declines in feeling’s dull 


| 5 gone, ere youth itself be 
past. Ур 

` Then the few whose Spirits float above the Wreck of happi- 
ness 


Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess : 
The magnet of their course is ints in vai 

> gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their sh hal 


5 


] iver'd sail shall never stretch 
again. 

Шеш mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes 
lown; 


It cannot feel others’ Woes, it dare not dream its own; 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears 

And though the eye may sparkle still, tis where the Hee 
appears, 


10 
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Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract 


the breast, 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their former 


hope of rest; 
"Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin'd turret wreathe, 15 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and. grey 


beneath. 
O could I feel as I have felt, or be what I have been, 


Or weep as I could once have wept o'er many a vanish'd 


scene,— 
As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though 


they be, 
So midst the wither'd waste of life, those tears would flow 


to me! 25 
LORD BYRON 
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A LESSON 


There is a flower, the Lesser Celandine, 
That shrinks like many more from cold and rain 
‘And, the first moment that the sun may shine, 
Bright as the sun himself, tis out again! 
When hailstones have been falling, swarm on swarm, 5 
Or blasts the green field and the trees distrest, : 
Oft have 1 seen it muffled up from harm 
In close self-shelter, like a thing at rest. 
But lately, one roügh day, this flower I past, 
And recognized it, though an alter'd torm, 10 
Now standing forth an offering to the blast, 
And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 
Istopp'd and said, with inly-mutter'd voice, 
*It doth not love the shower, nor seek the cold; 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 5 
But its necessity in being old. 
“The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew; 
Tt cannot help itself in its decay ; 
Stiff in its members, wither'd, changed of hue,’ 
And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was grey. 2 


WORDSWORTH 


To be a prodigal's favourite—then, worse truth, 

A miser's pensioner—behold our lot! | 
О Man! that from thy fair and shining youth 

Age might but take the things Youth needed not! 


W. WORDSWORTH 
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PAST AND PRESENT } 


I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day ; 1 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 
The violets, and the lily-cups— 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set | 
The laburnum on his birth-day,— 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember” 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 


20 


I remember, I remember 25 
The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 


HOOD: MOORE 


It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from Heaven 


Than when 


I was a boy. 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber's chain has bound me 
Fond memory brings the light i 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 


The words 
The eyes 


of love then spoken; 
that shone, 


Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 


Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber's chain hi 
brings the light 


Sad memory 


Of other days 


as bound me, 


around me. 


When 1 remember all 


"The friends 
Гуе seen arou: 
Like leaves 


so link'd together 
nd me fa 
in wintry weather 


т feel like one 
Who treads alone 


Some banquet" 
Whose light: 


hall deserted, 
s are fled 


Whose garlanes dead, 


e 


he departed! 
Шу night, 


Thus in the 50 : 
r’s chain has bound me. 


Sad memory 
Of other da 


ys around me. 


T. Moore 
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INVOCATION 


Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight! 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 

Many a weary night and day 

"Tis since thou art fled away. 


How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again? 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false! thou hast forgot 

All but those who need thee not. 


As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 
Thou with sorrow art dismay’d 
Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 


> 


Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure; 

Thou wilt never come for pity, 
Thou wilt come for pleasure ; 

Pity then will cut away 


Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 


I love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of Delight! 
The fresh Earth in new leaves drest 
And the starry night; 
Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born, 


I love snow and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost; 
I love waves, and winds 


‹ > and storms, 
Everything almost 
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Which is Nature's, and may bi 
Untainted by man’s rouen à x 


Ilove tranquil solitude, 
And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 
Е Between thee and me 
What diff’rence? but thou dost possess ü 
The things I seek, not love them less. 


І love Love—thou h he has wi 
от d QE 
But above all other things, 
Spirit, Ilove thee— g 
Thou art love and life! O come! 
Make once more my heart thy home! 
P. B. SHELLEY 
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STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION 
NAPLES ABAR 


the sky is clear, 
ancing fast and bright, 
y mountains wear 


The sun is warm, 
‘The waves are d 


Blue isles and snow 
oon's transparent might: 


The purple n | 
The breath of the moist earth is light 5 
ded buds; 


Around its unexpar А 
Like many а voice of one delight— 


The winds, the birds, the ocean-floods— 
The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 


I see the Deep’s 
With green ап 


untrampled floor, 10 
d purple seaweeds strown ; 


Isee the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown: 
Isit upon the sands alone; 
The lightning of the noontide ocean 7 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion— 
heart now share in my emotion 
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Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 20 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned— 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure; 


Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 


> 25 


To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild 
Even as the winds and waters are; 


I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 


Which I have borne, and yet must bear 
ТШ death like sleep might steal on me, 


My 
Breathe 


And I might feel in the warm air 


cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 


35 
o’er my dying brain its last monotony, 


P. B. SHELLEY 
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THE SCHOLAR 


My days among the De. 
Around me I behold, 

Where'er these casual €yes are cast 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take 
And seek relief in Woe: 

And while I understand and fee] 
How much to them T owe, 


ad are past; 


delight in weal 


My cheeks have often been bedew’d Ч 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude 
My thoughts ate with the Dead; with them 
I live in long-past years. 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 5 


SOUTHEY 
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Partake their ho 

i pes and fe 
And from their lessons rues: find 
Instruction with an humble mind 2 


My hopes are with the Dead; 
My place with them will D- Gia 

And I with them shall travel on 3 
Through all Futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust 

That will not perish in the dust. 


К. SourHey 
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THE MERMAID TAVERN 


Souls of Poets dead and gone 

What Elysium have ye EHOW 

Happy field or mossy cavern, А 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 

Have ye tippled drink more fine б 

Than mine host’s Canary wine? ? 
Or are fruits ОЁ Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 

Of venison? O generous food! 

Drest as though bold Robin Hood 

Would, with his Maid Marian, 0 
Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on а day 
Mine host's signboard flew away 

Nobody knew whither, till 

An astrologer's old quill 15 
То a sheepskin gave the story, 

Said he saw you in your glory 

Underneath a new-old Sign 

Sipping beverage divine, 

And pledging with contented smack 20 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 
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Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 


Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


230 
THE PRIDE OF YOUTH 


Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 

‘Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me? 

— When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry уе? 


` Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly? 

— The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly,’ 


J. KEATS 


"The glow-worm o'er grave and stone 


Shall light thee steady; 
The owl from the steeple sing 
Welcome, proud lady,’ 


25 


15 
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THE BRIDGE ОЕ SIGHS 


One more Unfortunate 
Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with cate; 
Fashion’d so slender] s 

Young, and so fair! 


HOOD 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, ; 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully. 3 
Gently and humanly; 4 
Not of the stains of her— 
‘All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve's family— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 

Oozing so clammily. 
Loop up het tresses 

Escaped from the comb, 
Her fait auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 

Where was her home! 


Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother? 
Or was there à dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun 
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O! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, Motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence, 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 


Made her, tremble and shiver; 


But not the dark arch, 


Or the black flowing river: 


Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d— 

Any where, any where 
Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river тап, 
Over the brink of it,— 
Picture it, think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 
Lave in it, drink of it 
Then, if you can! 
Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 
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Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, kindly, 
Smooth and compose them; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


Dreadfully staring 8 
Thro’ muddy impurity, 

As when with the daring 

Last look of despairing 
Fix'd on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, б) 
Spurr’d by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 
Into her rest. 
—Cross her hands humbly, i 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving, with meekness, ios 
Her sins to her Saviour! 
T: Hoop 
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ELEGY 


ch’d away in beauty’s bloom! 

e shall press no ponderous tomb; 

turf shall roses rear 

the earliest of the year, 

s wave in tender gloom: 5 


O snat 
On the! 
But on thy 
Their leaves, 
And the wild cypres 
t by yon blue gushing stream 
ei uer Jean her dtooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
‘And lingering pause and lightly tread; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the dead! 10 
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Away! we know that tears are vain, 


That Death nor heeds nor hears distress: 


Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


LORD BYRON 
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HESTER 
When maidens such as Hester die, ` 
Their place ye may not well supply, 


Though ye among a thousand try 
With vain endeavour, 


A month or more hath she been dead, 


Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together, 


A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate 
That flush’d her spirit: 
I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call: if twas not pride, 
Tt was a joy to that allied 
She did inherit, 


Her parents held the Quaker tule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool; 

But she was train’d in Na 
Nature had blest her, 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind; 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind 
Ye could not Hester. i 

My sprightly neighbour! one before 

To that АН d and HER. shore, 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore 
Some summer morning— 


ture's school, 


15 


h 
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When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 30 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet fore-warning ? 
C. Lams 
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CORONACH 


He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 

The font reappearing 5 
From the rain drops shall borrow, 

But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


‘The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 10 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are serest, 
But our flower was in flushing 15 
When blighting was nearest, 


x 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 20 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever! 


SIR W. Scorr 
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THE DEATH-BED 


We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 


Her breathing soft and low, 
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As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

But when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


T. Hoop 
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ROSABELLE 


O listen, listen, ladies gay! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 


Soft is the note, and sad the lay 


That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


‘Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay | 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth today, 

"The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh, 


‘Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 
Then Stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 
y cross the gloomy firth today ?? 
“Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
"Tonight at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall, 
“Tis not because the ting they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ting rides well, 
But that my sire the wine will chide 
Tf *tis not fill'd by Rosabelle.’ 


—O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
А wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 


20 
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"Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen; 
"Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern’d Hawthornden. 


Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 
Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheath’d in his iron panoply. 
Seem’d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 


And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. ^" 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 


d each St. Clair was buried there 
E candle, with book, and with knell; 


But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 


The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
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ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON AS BORN 


Т saw where in the shroud did lurk 
‘A curious frame of Nature’s work; 

A flow’ret crushéd in the bud, 

‘A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

Was in her cradle-coffin lying ; 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying: 

So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
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For darker closets of the tomb! 

She did but ope an eye, and put 

A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 
For the long dark: ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 

Riddle of destiny, who can show 

What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below? 

Shall we say, that Nature blind 

Check'd her hand, and changed her mind, 
Just when she had exactly wrought 

A finish'd pattern without fault? 

Could she flag, or could she tire, 

Or lack'd she the Promethean fire 

(With her nine moons’ lon. 
That should thy little limb: 
Limbs so firm, they seem’d to assure 
Life of health, and days mature; 
Woman’s self in miniature! 

Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 
The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry 
That babe or mother, one must die; 
So in mercy left the stock 

Бу cut the branc 
Of young years widow’d, and the pain 
When Single State comes back ЖА 
*reft of wife, 


miss’d the mark, 
this, should fall 
у ephemeral 

while shrivell'd Crones 
Stiffen with age to stocks and stones; 
And crabbéd use the conscience sears 

In sinners of an hundred years, 
—Mother’s prattle, mother's kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss: 


That has his day; 


g working sicken'd) 
s have quicken’d ? 
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Rites, which custom does impose, 

Silver bells, and baby clothes; 

Coral redder than those lips 

Which pale death did late eclipse; 20 
Music framed for infants’ glee, 

Whistle never turned for thee; 

Though thou want'st not, thou shalt have them 

Loving hearts were they which gave them. 55 
Let not one be missing ; nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 

Of infant slain by doom perverse. 

Why should kings and nobles have 

Pictured trophies to their grave e 
And we, churls, to thee deny 
Thy pretty toys with thee to lie— 
A more harmless vanity ? 

C. LAMB 


238 
THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET 


Where art thou, my beloved Son, 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead? 
О find me, prosperous or undone! 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 
Why am I ignorant of the same 5 
That I may rest; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name? 


Seven years, alas! to have received 
No tidings of an only child; 

To have despaired, have hoped, believed 10 
‘And been for evermore beguiled, — 

Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss! 

І catch at them, and then I miss; 

Was ever darkness like to this? 

He was among the prime in worth, 15 
An object beauteous to behold; 

Well born, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 
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If things ensued that wanted grace 
As hath been said, they were not base; 
And never blush was on my face, 


Ah! little doth the young one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 

What power is in his wildest scream 
Heard by his mother unawares! 

He knows it not, he cannot guess: 

Years to a mother bring distress ; 

But do not make her love the less. 


Neglect me! no, I suffered lon 
From that ill thought; and being blind 
Said ‘Pride shall help me in my wrong: 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed ? and that is true; 
Гуе wet my path with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 


My Son, if thou be humbled, poot, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 
Oh! do not dread thy mother's door; 
hink not of me with grief and pain: 
Inow can see with better eyes; 
And worldly grandeur I despise, 
And fortune with her gifts and lies, 


Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings, 
And blasts of heaven will aid their flight ; 
They mount—how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee, 
Perhaps some dungeon hears thee 
Maim'd, mangled by inhu 
Or thou upon a desert thro 
Inheritest the lion’s den 5 
Or hast been summon’d to the deep, 
Thou, thou, and all thy mates to keep 
Àn incommunicable sleep. 


groan, 
man men; 
wn 
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I look for ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to me: ’tis falsely said 

‘That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 

For surely then I should have sight 

Of him I wait for day and night 

With love and longings infinite. 


My apprehensions come in crowds ; 
I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass: 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 
And all the world appears unkind. 


Beyond participation lie 

My troubles, and beyond relief: 
I£ any chance to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my Son or send 
Some tidings, that my woes may end; 
І have no other earthly friend. 
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239 
HUNTING SONG 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
On the mountain dawns the day; 
All the jolly chase is here 


With hawk and horse and hunting-spear ; 


Hounds are in their couples yelling, 


Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 


Merrily merrily mingle they, 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

"The mist has left the mountain grey, 
Springlets in the dawn аге steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming ; 
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And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 15 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay P 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
To the greenwood haste away; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size; 


20 
We can show the marks he made 
When *gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; 
You shall see him brought to bay; 
‘Waken, lords and ladies gay 
Louder, louder chant the lay, 25 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern hunstman! who can balk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk; 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay! 


30 
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240 
TO THE SKYLARK 

Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 5 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still | 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler !—that love-prompted strain 
( Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond), 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 
Yet might'st thou seem, proud privil 


All independent of the leafy spring, 


10 
ege! to sing 
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Leave to the nightingale her 

A privacy of acer voee 
Whence thou dost pour upon the estin 

Of harmony, with instinct more divin © pod 2 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never Ms 

"I'rue to the kindred points of Heaven кете Е 
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241 
TO A SKYLARK 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
"That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
5 


mas g and higher 
rom the earth thou s rin, 
Like a cloud of fire; PUE 
"The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest, 
i То 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening 
Thou dost float and run, ^ 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
ч 15 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 


Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 
: 20 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
Tn the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly sees We feel that it is there. 
25 
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All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflow’d. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody, 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 


With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 


Among the flowers and Brass, which screen it from the view: 


Like a rose embower'd 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower'd, 
Till the scent it gives 


Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd thieves, 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awaken'd flowers, 
All that ever was 


Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth Surpass, 
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дес sprite or bird, 
t sweet thought: ine: 
I have never heard PAS) NM 
d Е Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What object are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? : 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came neat thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 


Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? к 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs 216 those that tell of saddest thought, 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 


If we were things born 


Not to shed a teat, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near, 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, i 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 10 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 105 
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THE GREEN LINNET 


Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 

Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 

With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of spring’s unclouded weather, 

In this sequestered nook how sweet 


5 
To sit upon my orchard-seat! 
And birds and flowers once mote to greet, 
My last year’s friends together, ї 
One have I marked, the happiest 
In all this covert of the ВЕЕ PUN 10 


Hail to Thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion! 

Thou, Linnet! in thy green array, 

Presiding Spirit here today, : 

Dost lead the revels of the May; 
And this is thy dominion, '' 

While birds, and butterflie 

Make all one band of Bde LM 

Thou, ranging up and down the bowers 
Art sole in thy employment; j 20 

A Life, a Presence like the Air, 

Scattering thy gladness without care. 

Too blest with any one to pair; ^ 
Thyself thy own enjoyment. 
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Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perch’d in ecstasies, 
Yet seeming still to hover; 
There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 
"That cover him all over. 


My dazzled sight he oft deceives— 

A Brother of the dancing leaves ; 

Then flits, and from the cottage-eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes ; 


As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with disdain 


The voiceless Form he chose to feign, 
While fluttering in the bushes. 
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243 
то THE CUCKOO 


O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 


J hear thee and rejoice: 
O Cuckoo! shall І call thee Bird, 


Or but a wandering Voice? 


While I am lying оп the grass 
Тһу twofold shout I hear; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 


‘Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 
Thrice welcome, 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
А voice, а mystery ; 


darling of the Spring! 


TT 
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The same whom їп my school-boy days 
І listen’d to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousani 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never scen. 


d ways 
ae 20 


And I can listen to thee yet; 


25 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 
O blesséd Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 30 


An unsubstantial, fairy place, 
That is fit home for Thee! 
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ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
"Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 5 
But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of thè trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 10 


O fora draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the Country green, 
Dance, and Provençal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the wat 


m South, 15 
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Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unscen 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 20 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 2 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
‘And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous. eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 30 


Away! away! for J will fy to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards; 
Already with thee! tender is the hight, s 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster'd around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
d ]méd darkness, guess each sweet 
ith the seasonable month endows 
1 па the fruit-tree wild; 45 
the pum eglantine; 
fading violets cover'd up in leaves; 
Бе: E mid-May’s eldest child 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves, 50 


kling I listen; and, for many а time 
Е hast been half in love with easeful Death, 
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Call’d him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 

To take into the oir my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 55 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

ile thou art pouting forth thy soul abroad 
Tn such an ecstasy | 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod, 60 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Віга! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com; Ё 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to m: 
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Was it а vision, or a waking dream 
Fled is tha 
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ОРОМ WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
SEPT. 3, 1802 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass b 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 2 

This City now doth like a р; 

\ 


arment wear 
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The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 


Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 10 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 


The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
‘And all that mighty heart is lying still! 
W. WORDSWORTH 
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OZYMANDIAS OF EGYPT 


I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 


And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 7 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock'd them and the heart that fed; 


destal these words appear: 
mandias, king of kings: 10 
ks, ye Mighty, and despair!” 


And on the pe 

“Му name is Оту: 

Look оп my wor 

ing beside remains. Round the decay 

pear ant colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
stretch far away. 


The lone and level sands 
P. B. SHELLEY 
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ED AT NEIDPATH CASTLE, THE 
y OF LORD QUEENSBERRY, 1803 
Douglas! O the unworthy lord! 


COMPOS: 

PROPERT 

te 

Берат mere despite of heart could so far please 
‘And love of havoc, (for with such disease 


Fame taxes him,) that he could send forth word 
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For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
d the green silent Pastures, yet remain, 
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A TRAVELLER! 
in thine eye! 
The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 


5 With its own dear brook, 
Its own small pasture, al; i ! 


€ very flowers are Sacred to the Poor, 
The roses to the porch which they entwine: 
еа, all that now enchants thee, from the day 
n which it should be touch’d, would melt away | 


ORDsWortTH 


unty on thy head: 
rocks; that household lawn; 
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Those trees—a veil just half wi z 
This fall of water ЧИ: doth ана р 
A murmur near the silent lake; 

This little bay; a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy abode; 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashion’d in a dream; 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

But O fair Creature! in the light 

Of common day, so heavenly bright, 

I bless Thee. Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with а human heart: 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 
Thee, neither know I, nor thy peers; 
And yet my eyes ate Ва with tears. 


With earnest feeling I shall pray 

For thee when 1 am fat away; 

For never saw 1 mien or face 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered like a random seed, 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefacedness : 

thy forehead clear 


The freedom of a mountaineer: 


- A face with gladness oversptea B 


kindness bred ; 


And seemliness с 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; . 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
i itings 

іс beyond the reach 


gestures grace and Ше! 
Samoved in mind, 
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Seen birds of tempest-loving kind 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful? 

O happy pleasure! here to dwell 

Beside thee in some heathy dell; 

Adopt your homely ways and dress, 

A shepherd, thou a shepherdess ! 

But I could frame a wish for thee 

Mote like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea: and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighbourhood, 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 

Thy elder brother I would be, 

Thy father—anything to thee! 

Now thanks to Heaven! that of its gtace 
Hath led me to this lonely place, 

Joy have I had; and going hence 

I bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 

Our memory, feel that she hath eyes; 
Then why should I be loth to stir? 

1 feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like th t 


Continued long as life shall last. + 


For I, methinks, til] I grow old 


W. Worpsw 
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THE REAPER 
Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass] 
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Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain 5 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the vale profound 
Ts overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 0 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 

‘Among Arabian sands: 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas Б 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow, 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long аро: 2j 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 25 
‘As if her song could have no ending ; 
І saw her singing at her work, 
` And o’et the sickle bending ; 
motionless and still; 
mounted up the hill, О 
п my heart I bore, 
fter it was heard no more. 
W. WORDSWORTH 
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THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 
Wood Street, when daylight appears 


At the corner of c ? 
Hangs 2 Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three 


years: 
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Susan has pass’d by the spot, and has heard 
ie ine ede gm the song of the bird, 


"Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She Sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; А 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside, 


Green pastutes she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripp’d with her pail; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 


The one only dwelling on earth that she loves, 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade; : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all pass’d away from her eyes | 


W. WonpswonrH 
252 
TO A LADY, WITH A GUITAR 

Ariel to Miranda :— Take 
This slave of Music, for the sake 
Of him who is the slave of thee; 
And teach it all the harmony 
In which thou canst, and only thou, 
Make the delighted spirit glow. 
Till joy denies itself again 
And, too intense, is turn’d to pain, 
For by permission and command 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can be Spoken; 
Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who 
From life to life must still pursue 
Your happiness; for thus alone 
Can Ariel ever find his own. 
From Prospero's enchanted cell, 
As the mighty verses tell, 
To the throne of. Naples he 
Lit you o'er the trackless sea, 


> 


15 
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Flitting on, your prow before, 
Like a living meteor. 

When you die, the silent Moon 
In her interlunar swoon 

Ts not sadder in her cell 

Than deserted Ariel. 

When you live again on earth, 
Like an unseen star of birth 
Ariel guides you over the sea 
Of life from your nativity. 
Many changes have been run 
Since Ferdinand and you begun 
Your coutse of love, and Ariel still 


Has tracked your steps and served your will. 


Now in humbler, happier lot, 
This is all remember’d not; 

And now, alas! the poor sprite is 
Imprisoned for some fault of his 
In a body like a grave: 

From you he only dares to crave, 
For his service and his sorrow, 

А smile to-day, а 5005 to-morrow. 


The artist who this idol wrought 
To echo all harmonious thought, 
Felled a tree, while on the steep 

The woods were in their winter sleep, 
Rocked in that repose divine 

On the wind-swept Apennine; 

And dreaming, some of Autumn past, 
of Spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showets, 
And some of songs in July bowers, 

£ love; and so this tree,— 
ch our death may be!— 


form again: 
neath Heaven’s fairest star, 
ht this loved Guitar; 


ug 
ht it justly to reply 
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To all who question skilfully 60 
In language gentle as thine own; 

Whispering in enamoured tone 

Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 

And summer winds in sylvan cells; 

—For it had learnt all harmonies , 65 
Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 

And the many-voicéd fountains ; | 
The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 70 
The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 

And pattering rain, and breathing dew 

And airs of evening; and it knew 

That seldom-heard mysterious sound 75 
Which, driven on its diurnal round, 

As it floats through boundless day, 

Our world enkindles on its way: 

—All this it knows, but will not tell 

To those who cannot question well 80 
The Spirit that inhabits it; 

It talks according to the wit 

Of its companions ; and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before 
Ву those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day. 
But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands o£ perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest holiest tone 
For our belovéd friend alone. 
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THE DAFFODILS 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw а crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils, 
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Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

"They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

"Теп thousand saw I at a glance 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves besides them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 
А Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company! 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch Ilie 


tor in pensive mood, 
n that inward eye 
i bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances “with the daffodils. 


254 
TO THE DAISY 


With little here to do or see 
Of things that jn the great world be, 
Daisy! again 1 talk to thee, 
For thou ар. worthy, 1 
unassuming ‘commonplace 

D Nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee! 


Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit and play with similes 


types © : 
Leger Thoughts of thy raising ; 
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£ things through all degrees, 
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And many a fond and idle name 

I give to thee, for praise or blame, 

As is the humour of the game, 
While I am gazing. 


A nun demure, of lowly port; 

Or sprightly maiden, of Love's court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations ; 

A queen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling in a scanty vest; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 


A little Cyclops, with one eye 

Staring to threaten and defy, 

That thought comes next—and instantly 
The freak is over, 

The shape will vanish, and behold! 

A silver shield with boss of gold 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover, 


І see thee glittering from afar— 
art a pretty star, 

Not quite so fair as many are 

In heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou Seem’st to rest ;— 

ay peace come never to his nest 
Who shall teprove thee | 


Sweet Flower! for by that name at last 
When all my teveries are past 
I call thee, and to that cl 

Sweet silent creature | 
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ODE TO AUTUMN 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
‘And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease; 
For Summer has o'erbrimm'd their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on а granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drows'd with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers ; 
gleaner thou dost keep 
y laden head across а bross 
cider-press, With patient look, 
Or by a Р t the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Aye, where are they? 
Think not of t em,—thou hast thy music too, 
ен the soft-dying day 
h the stubble-p аїпз with rosy hue; 
КАШ Ет choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft — 
Or sinking 45 the light wind lives or dies ; 
lambs loud pleat from hilly bourn; 
sing, and now with treble soft 
histles from а garden-croft, 
‘And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
J. Kears 
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ODE TO WINTER 
Germany, December 1800 


When first the fiery-mantled Sun 
His heavenly race began to run, 
Round the earth and ocean blue 
His children four the Seasons flew, 
First, in green apparel dancing, 5 
The young Spring smiled with angel-grace; 
Rosy Summer, next advancing, 
Rush’d into her sire’s embrace— 
Her bright-hair’d Sire, who bade her keep 
For ever nearest to his smiles, 
On Calpe’s olive-shaded steep 
Or India’s Citron-cover'd isles, 
Ore remote, and buxom-brown, 
The Queen of vintage bow’d before his throne; 
A гіс pomegranate gemm’d her crown, 15 
A ripe sheaf bound her zone. 
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20 


Till light’s returning lord as 


The shaft that drives him to his polar field, з 
Of power to Pierce his raven plume 
And crystal-cover’d shield, 


O sire of storms! whose Savage ear : | 
The Lapland drum delights to hear, 


CAMPBELL 


When Frenzy with her bloodshot eye 
Implores thy dreadful deity— 
‘Archangel! power of desolation! 
Fast descending as thou art, 
Say, hath mortal invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heart? 
Then, sullen Winter! hear my prayer 
And gently rule the ruin’d year; 
Nor chill the wanderer's bosom bare, 
Nor freeze the wretch's falling tear: 
To shuddering Want’s unmantled bed 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend 
And gently on the orphan head j 
Of innocence descend. 


But chiefly spare, O king of clouds! 
The sailor on his airy shrouds, 
When wrecks and beacons strew the steep 
And spectres walk along the deep. 
Milder yet thy snowy breezes 
Pour on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine's broad billow freezes, 
Or the dark-brown Danube roats. 
O winds of Winter! list ye there 
То many a deep and dying groan? 
Or start, ye demons of the midnight air, 
At shrieks an 
Alas! een yout unhallow'd breath 
May spare the victim fallen low; 
put man will ask no truce to death, 
No bounds to human woe. 


257 
YARROW UNVISITED 
1803 


From Stirling Castle we had seen 

The mazy Forth unravell'd, 

Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
< And with the Tweed had travell'd ; 


T. CAMPBELL 
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Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, St. Mary’s Lake 

Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 


A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow Vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 
A tender hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection. 


Where was it that the famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding? 
His bed perchance was 
On which the herd is feeding : 
And haply from this crystal pool, 
Now peaceful as the morning, 
The Water-wraith ascended thrice, 
And gave his doleful warnings. 


Delicious is the Lay that sings 

The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers: 

And pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by Strength of sorrow, 

The unconquerable strength of love; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow! 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 
'To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation: 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread. 
A softness still and holy: i 

The grace of forest charms decay'd 
And pastoral melancholy, — 7. 
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That region left, the vale unfolds 
Mu of lofty stature, 
ith Yarrow winding through the 
Of cultivated E 5 кәр 
And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a ruin hoary, 
The shatter'd front of Newark's Towers, 
Renown'd in Border story. 


Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in, 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, 
And age to wear away in! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 
A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts, that nestle there— 
The brood of chaste affection. 


How sweet on this autumnal day 
The wild-wood fruits to gather, 

And on my True-love’s forehead plant 
‘A crest of blooming heather! 

And what if I enwreathed my own? 
"Twere no offence to reason; 

"The sober hills thus deck their brows 
"То meet the wintry season. 


I see—but not by sight alone, 
Loved Yarrow, have I won thee; 
А tay of Fancy still survives— 
Her sunshine plays upon thee! 
Thy ever-youthful waters keep 
А course of lively pleasure; 
And gladsome notes my lips can breathe 
Accordant to the measure. 


The vapours linger round the heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine— 

Sad thought! which I would banish, 
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But that I know, where’er I go, 
Thy genuine image, Yarrow! x 
Will dwell with me—to heighten joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 
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259 
THE INVITATION 


Best and brightest, come away, 

Fairer far than this fair Day, 

Which, like thee to those in SOffOW, 

Comes to bid a sweet good-morrow 

To the rough Year just awake 5 
In its cradle on the brake, 

The brightest hour of unborn Spring 
"Through the winter wandering, 
Found, it seems, the halcyon Morn 
To hoar February born; 

Bending from Heaven, in azure mirth, 
It kiss’d the forehead of the Earth, 
And smiled upon the silent sea, 

And bade the frozen streams be free, 


And waked to music all their fountains, 


And breathed upon the frozen mountains, 


And like a prophetess of May 
Strew'd flowers upon the barren way, 
Making the wintry world appear 

Like one on whom thou smilest, dear. 


Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs— 
To the silent wilderness 

Where the soul need not repress 

Its music, lest it should not find 25 
echo in another’s mind, 

While the touch of Nature’s art 

Harmonizes heart to heart. 


Radiant Sister of the Day , 
Awake! arise! and come away | 
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To the wild woods and the plain: 
And the pools where winter eine 
Image all their roof of leaves, 
Where the pine its garland weaves 
Of sapless green and ivy dun 35 
Round stems that never kiss the sun; 
Where the lawns and pastures be 3 
And the sandhills of the sea ; 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets, 40 
And wind-flowers and violets, 
Which yet join not scent to hue, 
Crown the pale year weak and new; 
When the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dun and blind, 45 
And the blue noon is over us, 
And the multitudinous 
Billows murmur at our feet, 
Where the earth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 50 
In the universal sun. 
P. B. SHELLEY 


260 
THE RECOLLECTION 


Now the last day of many days, 
‘All beautiful and bright as thou, 
"The loveliest and the last, is dead, 
Rise, Memory, and write its praise! 
Up,—to thy wonted work! come, trace 5 
The epitaph of glory fled, 
For now the Earth has changed its face, 
A frown is on the Heaven’s brow. 


We wander’d to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam; ( 


The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 
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The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 
And on the bosom of the deep 
The smile of Heaven lay; 
It seem'd as if the hour were one 
Sent from beyond the skies 
Which scatter'd from above the sun 
A light of Paradise, 20 
We paused amid the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 
Tortured by storms to shapes as rude 
As serpents interlaced, 
And soothed by every azure breath 25 
That under Heaven is blown 
To harmonies and hues beneath, 
As tender as its own: 
Now all the tree-tops lay asleep 
Like green waves on the sea, 
As still as in the silent deep ' 
The ocean woods may be. 


30 


How calm it was!—the silence there 
By such a chain was bound, 

That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 

The inviolable quietness ; 
The breath of peace we drew 

With its soft motion made Not iess 
The calm that round us grew, 

There seem’d from the remotest seat 
Of the white mountain waste, 

To the soft flower beneath our feet 
A magic circle traced,— 

A spirit interfused around 45 
A thrilling silent life; 

To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s Strife ;— 1 

And still I felt the centre of 
"The magic circle there 
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Was one fair form that fil'd wi 
The lifeless atmosphere. Ma 


We paused beside the poo { 
Under the forest Baugh Б наре 
Each seem’d as 'twere a little sky 
Еа Ба О, 5 
A firmament of purple light 
M d US dark earth lay. 
fore boundless than the d h 1 
And purer than the PRAET GEI 
In which the lovely forests grew © 
As in the upper air, 
* More perfect both in shape and hue 
YER any spreading there. 
ere lay the glade and neighbouri 
And through the dark pies nd n s 
The white sun twinkling like the dawn 
Out of a speckled cloud. 
Sweet views which in our world above 
Can never well be seen 
Were imaged by the water’s love 4 
Of that fair forest green: 
And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 
An atmosphere without a breath, 
A softer day below. 2 
Like one beloved, the scene had lent 
To the dark water’s breast 
Its every leaf and lineament 
With more than truth exprest; 
Until an envious wind crept by, 5p 
Like an unwelcome thought 
Which from the mind's too faithful eye 
Blots one dear image out. 
Though thou art ever fair and kind, 
The forests ever green, 52 
Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind 
Than calm in waters seen. 
Р. В. SHELLEY 
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261 
BY THE SEA 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as а Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 


The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 


Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought 10 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine; 


Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not, 
W. Wonnpsworrn 


262 
TO THE EVENING STAR 


Star that bringest home the bee, 
And sett'st the weary labourer free] 
If any star shed peace, ’tis thou, 

That send’st it from above, 
Appearing when 


Heaven’s breath and brow 5 
Ate sweet as hers we love, 


Come to the luxuriant skies, 
Whilst the landscape’s odours tise, 


Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard 
And songs when toil is done, ; 


From Cottages whose smoke unstirr'd 
Curls yellow in the sun, 


Star of love's soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 15 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 
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Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 
T. CAMPBELL 


263 
DATUR HORA QUIETI 


The sun upon the lake is low, 
The wild birds hush their song, 
The hills have evening’s deepest glow. 
Yet Leonard tarries long. E 
Now all whom varied toil and care 5 
From home and love divide, 
In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one's side. 


The noble dame on turret bigh, 
Who waits her gallant knight, 0 
Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 
The village maid, with hand on brow 
The level ray to shade, 
Upon the footpath watches now 15 
For Colin’s darkening plaid. 
Now to their mates the wild swans row, 
By day they swam apart, 
And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside the hart. 5 
The woodlark at his partner's side 


Twitters his closing song — 
All meet whom day and care divide, 


But Leonard tarries long! 
Sir W. Scorr 


264 
TO THE MOON 


Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 


Wandering companionless 
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Among the stars that have a different birth,— 
And ever-changing, like a joyless eye 5 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 
` P. B. SHELLEY 
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A widow bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough; 

The frozen wind crept on above, 
The freezing stream below. 


There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 5 
No flower upon the ground 
And little motion in the air 


Except the mill-wheel’s sound, 


Р. В. SHELLEY 
266 
TO SLEEP 
A flock of sheep that leisurely 
One after one; the sound o: 


Murmuring; the fall of riv 
Smooth fields, 


pass by, 

f rain, and bees 

ers, winds and seas, 

white sheets o£ water, and pure sky; 

Thave thought of all by turns, and 
Sleepless ; and soon the smal 
Must hear, first, uttered fro: 

And the first cuckoo’s melanc 


Even thus last ni 


yet do lie 5 
1 birds’ melodies 
m my orchard trees, 
holy cry. 
ght, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth: 10 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without "Thee what is all the morning's wealth? 
Come, blesséd barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health! 


W. WORDSWORTH 
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THE SOLDIER'S DREAM 


Our bugles sang truce, for the night- 


: n cloud had lower'd 
And the sentinel stars set their wa 


tch in the sky; 


> 
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And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower’d 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. : 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 5 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw; { 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 
Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array 
Far, far I had roam’d on a desolate track: 10 
"Twas autumn,—and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 
I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 15 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 
My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er, 
‘And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fullness of heart. 20 
‘Stay—stay with us |—rest !—thou art weary and worn l'— 
‘And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ;— 
But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 
7 'T. CAMPBELL 


268 
A DREAM OF THE UNKNOWN 


I dream’d that as І wander'd by the way 
Bare Winter suddenly was changed to Spring, 

And gentle odours led my steps astray, _ 
Mix’d with a sound of waters murmuring 

Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay z 
Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 

Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 

But kiss’d it and then fled, as thou mightest in dream, 


There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 
ES ipie pearl’d Arcturi of the earth, T 


The constellated flower that never sets; 
Faint oxlips; tender blue-bells, at whose birth 
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d scarce heaved; and that tall flower that wets— 
а a child, half in tenderness апа mirth— 
Its mother’s face with heaven’s collected tears, 
When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears, 


And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
Green cow-bind and the moonlight-colour 
And cherry-blossoms, and white-cups, whos 
Was the bright dew yet drain'd not 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine Р 
With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astray ; 
And flowers azure, black, and streak’d with gold, 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold. 


"d may, 
е wine 
by the day; 20 


And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 25 


There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prankt with white, 
d starry river buds among the sedge, 
And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light; 30 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen, 


Methought that of these visionary flowers 


made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
Tha 


which in their natural bowers 35 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 


Kept these imprison'd children of the Hours 
Within my hand,—and then, elate and gay, 
pot whence I had come, 
€ present it—O! to Whom? 


P. B. SHELLEy 
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THE INNER VISION 


Ld 
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Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty.gone. 


If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse: 
With Thought and Love companions of our way— 


Whate’er the senses take ог may refuse, — 
The Mind's internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 
W. WORDSWORTH 


270 
THE REALM OF FANCY 
Ever let the Fancy roam! — , 


Pleasure never is at home: 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth ; 
"Then let wingéd Fancy wander 
"Through the thought still spread beyond her: 
Open wide the mind's cage-door, 
She'll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
О sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Summer's joys ate spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming: 
Autumn's red-lipp'd fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting: What do then? 
Sit thee by the ingle, when 

The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 
And the cakéd snow is shuffled 
From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon; 
When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 
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To banish Even from her sky, 

—Sit thee there, and send abroad, 
With a mind selfoverawed, 

Fancy, high-commission’d :—send her! 
She has vassals to attend her; 

She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost; 

She will bring thee, all together, 

All delights of summer weather; 

All the buds and bells of May 

From dewy sward or thor: 
All the heapéd Autumn’s 


quaff it;—thou shalt hear 


t, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold; 


White-plumed lilies, and the first 


1 5 wing doth re 
Quiet on her moss iH 


nest; 
Then the hurry and alarm 
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When the bee-hive casts its swarm; 
Acorns tipe down-pattering 
While the autumn breezes sing. 


O sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Everything is spoilt by use: 
Where’s the cheek that doth not fade. 
Too much gazed at? Where’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new? 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 
Doth not weary? Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place? 
Where’s the voice, however soft, 
One would hear so very oft? 
At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 
Let then wingéd Fancy fnd. 
Thee a mistress to thy mind: 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter, 
Ere the God of Torment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide; 
With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet, 
While she held the goblet sweet, 
And Jove grew languid.—Break the mesh 
Of the Fancy's silken leash; 
Quickly break her prison-string, 
And such joys as these she’ll bring. 
— Let the wingéd Fancy roam! 
Pleasure never is at home. 

J. Kxars 
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HYMN TO THE SPIRIT OF NATURE 
Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 3 
With their love the breath between them; 


And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
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In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of mornin 
tough the clouds, ere they divide them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others: none beholds thee, 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour; 
And all feel, yet see thee never,— 
As I feel now, lost for ever! 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness 

Till they fil, as Тат failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing ! 


P. B. SHELLEY 
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Вгїпр зай thoughts to the mind, 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human Soul that thro 
Stleved my heart to think 
at man has made of man, 
"Through primrose tufts, in that 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreath: 
And ‘Us my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes, 


green bower, 
5; 


20 


RUTH: 
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The birds around me hopp’d and play’ 

Their thoughts 1 т 5 

But the least motion which they made 1 
Tt seem’d a thrill of pleasure. { 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 20 


Tf this belief from heaven be sent, 
Tf such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 


What man has made of man? 
W. WORDSWORTH 
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OR THE INFLUENCES OF NATURE 


When Ruth was left half desolate 


A slighted cht 
Went wandering 
In thoughtless freedom, bold. 


And she had тай p 
‘And music from that pipe could draw 

Like sounds of winds and floods ; 
Had built a bower upon the green, io 
‘As if she from her birth had been 

An infant of the woods. 
father's roof, alone 
^d to live; her thoughts her own; 
own delight: 
Pleased with elf, nor sad nor gay, 

ing thus the live-long day, 

woman's height. 


There came @ youth from Georgia’s shore— 
A military Casque he wore ; Р 
With splendid feathers drest; 


e a pipe of straw, 
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He brought them from the Cherokees ; 
The feathers nodded in the breeze 
“And made a gallant crest. 


From Indian blood you deem him Sprung: 
But no! he spake the English tongue 
And bore a soldier’s name; 
And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy, 
He "cross the ocean came, 


With hues of genius on his cheek, 

In finest tones the youth could speak: 
—While he was yet a boy 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 


He was a lovely youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he; 
And when he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin ever Was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea. 


Among the Indians he had fought; 
nd with him many tales he brought 
f pleasure and of fear; 
Such tales as, told to any maid 
By such a youth, in the green shade, 
ere perilous to hear, 


He told of girls, a happy rout! 
ho quit their fold with dance and shout, 
heir pleasant Indian town, 
To gather Strawberries al] day long; 
Returning with a choral son, 


en daylight is gone down, 
He spake of plants that hourly chan, е 


cir blossoms, through a bound], 
Of intermingling БУ: NE 
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With budding, fading, faded flowers. 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From morn to evening dews. 


He told of the magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high over head! 
The cypress and her spire; 
— Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire. 


The youth of green savannahs spake. 
And many an endless, endless lake 4 
With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 


‘How pleasant,’ then he said, ‘it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 
In sunshine or in shade 
To wander with an casy mind, 
And build a household fire, and find 
A home in every glade! 


‘What days and what bright years! Ah me! 
Our life were life indeed, with thee 
So pass'd in quiet bliss; 
And all the while,’ said he, ‘to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 
On such an earth as this" 


And then he sometimes interwove 

Fond thoughts about a father’s love, 
‘For there,” said he, “аге spun 

Around the heart such tender ties, 

That out own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 


‘Sweet Ruth! and could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be 
Our shed at night to rear; 
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Or run, my own adopted bride, 
A sylvan huntress at my side, 
And drive the flying deer! 


‘Beloved Ruth" —No more he said. 

The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear: . 

She thought again—and did agree 

With him to sail across the sea, 
And drive the flying deer. 


‘And now, as fitting is and right, 

We in the church our faith will plight, 
A husband and a wife,’ 

Even so they did; and I 

That to sweet Ruth t 


hat ha; da 
Was more than human ie ^ 


may say 


Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think 

That, on those lonesome floods 
And green Savannahs, she should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 


His name in the wild woods, 


But, as you have before been told, 

This Stripling, Spottive, gay, and bold 
And with his dancing crest * 

igh savage lands 

ut, with vagrant b 

Of Indians in the West. T) 


The wind, the tempest roaring hi 
The tumult of a tropic sky ачыт 
Might well be dangerous food 
Or him, a youth to whom Was given 
So much of earth so much of heaven 
And such impetuous blood, : 


Whatever in those climes he found 
Itregular in sight or sound 
Did to his mind impart 
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A kindred impulse, seem’d allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 


Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 


"Тһе beauteous forms of Nature wrought,— 


Fair trees and gorgeous flowers; 
The breezes their own languor lent; 
The stars had feelings, which they sent 

Into those favour’d bowers. 


Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 

That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent: 

For passions, link’d to forms so fair 

‘And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 


much evil saw, 


But ill he lived, 
i m no better law 


With men to Who 
Nor better 
Deliberately an 
Those wild men c 
And gave them back his own. 
His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impait’d, and he became 


And yet he with по feign’d delight 
^d the maiden, day and night 
night and morn: 


could he less than love a maid 

Whose hi 
So 

Sometimes most earnestly he said, 

“О Ruth! I have been worse than dead; 
False thoughts, thoughts bold and vain 


eart with so much nature play'd— 
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Encompass’d mé on every side 
When I, in confidence and pride, 
Had cross'd the Atlantic main. 


‘Before me shone a glorious world 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurl’d 
To music suddenly: ` 
I look’d upon those hills and plains, 
And seem’d as if let loose from chains 
To live at liberty, 


‘No more of this—for now, by thee, 

Dear Ruth! more happily set free, 
With nobler zeal I burn ӯ 

My soul from darkness is released 

Like the whole Sky when to the east 
The morning doth return,’ 


Full soon that better min 
о hope, no wish remai 
hey stirt'd him now 
New objects did new pleasure give, 


nd once again he wish’d to live 
As lawless as before 


d was gone; 
in’d, not one,— 
no more; 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fa 
They for the voyage w 
And went to the sea 
But, when they thither 
Deserted his poor brid 
Could never find hi 


red, 

еге prepared, 

-shore: 

came, the youth 

€, and Ruth 

m more, 

God help thee, Ruth 1—5 

That she in half a year was 
And in a prison housed ; 


And there, with many a doleful song 
Made of wild words, her cy, 


f 
She fearfully caroused, Mu E 


Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 
Nor wanted sun, not tain, nor dew, 
Nor pastimes of the May, 


uch pains she had, 
mad 
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—They all-were with, her in her cell; 
Anda clear brook with cheerful Kaell 
Did o’er the pebbles play. 


When Ruth three seasons thus had lain 

There came a respite to her pain; 4 
She from her prison fled ; { 

But of the Vagrant none took thought; 

And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 


ds she breathed again: 


Among the fiel 
rent of her brain 


‘The master-cur 


The engines of her pain, the tools 

"That shaped her sorrow» rocks and pools 
And airs that gently stir б 

1 leaves—she loved them still 

^d them with the ill z 


Nor ever tax 
done to her. 


Which had been 

nter bed supplies; 

rmth of summer skies 

And summer days is gone, 

‘And all do in this tale agree) 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 
And othet home hath none. 

ocent life, yet far astray ! 

will, long before her day, 

Be broken down and old. 

Sore aches she needs must have! but less 

Of mind, than body’s wretchedness, 
From damp» and rain, and cold. 

Tf she is P est by want of food 

She from lling in the wood 


f 
her dwelling 
Repairs to # road-side ; 
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And there she begs at one steep place. 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride, 


> 


240 

That oaten pipe of hers is mute 

Or thrown away: but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers 2 

This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 

At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears, 


I, too, have pass’d her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 

By spouts and fountains wild— 
Such small machinery as she turn’d 250 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mourn’d, 

A young and happy child! 
Farewell! and when thy days are told 
Il-fated Ruth! in hallow’d mould ° 

Thy corpse shall buried be; S 255 
For thee a funeral bel] Shall ring, 
And all the congregation sing 

A Christian psalm for thee, 
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WRITTEN IN THE EUGANEA 


N HILLS 
NORTH ITALY Р 


Many a green is 
In the deep wid, 
Or the mariner, worn and wan. 

Never thus could Voyage on ^ 

Day and night, and night and day, 5 
Drifting on his dreary Way, 

With the solid darkness black 

Closing round his vessel’s track: 

Whilst above, the sunless sky, ” 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily 10 
And behind, the tempest fleet ” 


le needs must be 
© sea of misery, 
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Hurries on with lightning feet, 
Riving sail, and cord, and plank: 

"Till the ship has almost drank : 
Death from the o’er-brimming deep; 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity ; 

And the dim low line before 

Of a dark and distant shore 

Still recedes, as ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is evet drifted on 

O’er the unreposing wave, 

To the haven of the grave. 


Aye, many flowering islands lie 
In the waters of wide Agony: 
To such a one this morn was led 
My bark, by soft winds piloted. 
— Mid the mountains Euganean 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the legion’d rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical : 
Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 
Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then,—as clouds of even, 
Fleck'd with fire and azure, lic 
fathomable sky,— 
So their plumes of purple grain 
Starr'd with drops of golden rain 

the sunlight woods, 


Follow k steep streaming, 
ТШ all is bright, and clear, and still 


Round the solitary hill. 
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Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair; 
Underneath Day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies,— 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves, 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level quivering line 

Of the waters crystalline; 

And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 
Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 

To the sapphire-tinted skies; 

As the flames of sacrifice 

From the marble shrines did rise, 
Аз to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 


Sun-girt City! thou hast bee 
Ocean’s chill, and then his à 
Now is come a darker day, 
And thou soon must be his rey. 
If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy Watery bier, 

A less drear ruin then than 
With thy conquest-branded 
Stooping to the slave of sla: 
From thy throne, amon 
Wilt thou be,—wh 
Flies, as once befo 
O'er thine isles de 
And all is in its a 


S queen; 


now, 
brow 
ves 

£ the waves 
en the Sea-mew 
te it flew, 
populate, 

ncient state, 
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Save where many a palace 

With green ae POUND 
Like a rock of ocean's own 

Topples o'er the dbandontdisez 

As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way 
Wandering at the close of day. 

Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 


Lest thy dead should, from their sleep 


Bursting o'er the starlight deep, 
Lead a rapid masque of death 
O'er the waters of his path. 


Noon descends around me now: 
Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 
When a soft and purple mist 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 
Or an air-dissolvéd star 
Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of Heaven's profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky ; 
And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath ; the leaves unsodden 
Where the infant Frost has trodden 
With his morning-wingéd feet 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet; 
And the red and golden vines 
Piercing with their trellised lines 
The rough, dark-skirted wilderness ; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 
indless air; the flower 


In the win 5 
Glimmering at my feet; the line 
Of the olive-sandall'd Apennine 


Та the south dimly islanded ; 
‘And the Alps; 


High between 
And o£ living 


the clouds and sun; 
things each опе; 


whose snows are spread 
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And my spirit, which so long 
Darken’d this swift stream of song,— 
Interpenetrated lie 

By the glory of the sky; 

Be it love, light, harmony, 

Odour, or the soul of all 

Which from Heaven like dew doth fall, 
Or the mind which feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe, 


Noon descends, and after noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon 

And that one Star, which to her 
Almost seems to minister 

Half the crimson light she brings 
From the sunset’s radiant springs: 
And the soft dreams of the morn 
(Which like wingéd winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 

"Мі remember'd agonies, 

The frail bark of this lone being), 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 
And its ancient pilot, Pain, 

Sits beside the helm again, 


Other flowering isles must be 
In the sea of Life and Agony: 


With folding wings they waiting “i. 
For my bark, to pilot it 
To some calm and bloomin; 
Where for me, and those 1 
May a windless bower be built, 
Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 
In a dell *mid lawny hills 

Which the wild Sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 


g cove, 
love, 
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And the light and smell divine, 
Of all flowers that breathe and shine. 
—We may live so happy there, 170 
That the Spirits of the Air 
Envying us, may even entice 
To our healing Paradise 
The polluting multitude; 
But their rage would be subdued 175 
By that clime divine and calm, 
And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sca heaves; 
While each breathless interval 180 
In their whisperings musical 
‘The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies; 
And the love which heals all strife 
Circling, like the breath of life, 185 
‘All things in that sweet abode 
With its озуп mild brotherhood. 
They, not it, would change; and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, — 190 
And the earth grow young again. 
Р. В. SHELLEY 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
1 


of Autumn’s being, 
ence the leaves dead 
hanter fleeing, 


O wild West Wind, thou breath 
Thou, from whose unseen pres 


Are driven, like ghosts from an епсһа! 
and hectic red, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes : [9] йын A 
Who chariotest to 1 dark wintry ч f 
The wingé ds, where they lie cold and low, 

R E within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
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Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserver; hear, oh, hear! 


@) 

Thou on whose stream. 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 


Angels of rain and lightning ; there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 


The locks of the approaching storm, Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: oh, hear! 


(3) 
en from his summer drea 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, ü d 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline Streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae's bay, 


And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day. 
> 


All Overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturin 
: g them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level Powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the 002 


У Woods which 4 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know кнм: 


Thou who didst wak 


; mid the steep sky’s commotion, 


Ocean, 
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Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: oh, hear! 


(4) 
If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 


ТЕТ were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 45 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
T were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over Heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 50 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as а wave, а leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 
A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 55 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


(5) 
even as the forest is: 
s are falling like its own! 
y harmonies 


Make me thy lyre, 
What if my leaves : 

The tumult of thy might 

Will take from both a deep; autumnal tone, ci 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! Be thou me» impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts ovet the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 


And, by the incantation of this verse, i 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
phecy! O Wind, 


The trumpet of a prop А 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 5 
P. B. SHELLEY 
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NATURE AND THE POET 


Suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle in a S; torm, 
painted by Sir George Beaumont 


I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee: 
I saw thee every day; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 
So like, so very like, was day to day! 
Whene'er I look’d, thy image still was there; 
It trembled, but it never pass'd away, 


How perfect was the calm! it seem’d no sl 
No mood, which season takes awa 
I could have fancied th: 
Was even the gentle: 


Ah! then if mine ha 
To express what 
The light that neve 
The consecratio, 


eep, 
y, or brings : 
at the mighty Deep 


st of all gentle things, 
d been the Painter's hand 


ou hoary Pile, 
nt from this! 
cease to smile; 
h a sky of bliss, 
A picture had it been of lasting ease, 

Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 
No motion but the movin, 


t g tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life, 


Such, in the fond illusion of 


might not be betray’d. 
So once it would have been,—'tis so no more; 

I have submitted to a new control: Ё 
A power is gone, which nothin: 


і B Сап restore; 
A deep distress hath human: 


ized my soul, 


then I saw; and add the gleam, 
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Not for а moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been 
The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old; 35 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 
Then, Beaumont, Friend! who would have been t i 
It he had lived, of him whom I deplore, iecore 
This work of thine I blame not, but commend; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 40 


nate work!—yet wise and well, 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here 

That hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 1 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear! 


And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 7 
I love to see the look with which it braves, 

—Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time— 
The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind! os 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied; for "tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here:— 55 


Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 
W. WORDSWORTH 
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277 
THE POET’S DREAM 


finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on the aerial kisses i 5 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 

tch from dawn to gloom 


Ш wa 7 
He lake-reflected sun Шоте 
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The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be; 10 
But from these create he can 


Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality ! 
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The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 


€ have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 

And are up-gather'd now like sleeping flowers, 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.—Great God! Id rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus tising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
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WITHIN KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE 
Tax not the toyal Saint with vain expense, 
With ill-match’d aims the Architect who plann’d 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed Scholars only) this immense 


And glorious work of fine intelligence! 


Give all thou canst; high Heaven tejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more: 


So deem'd the man who fashion'd for the sense 


5 
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These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop'd into ten thousand cells 10 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 


7 Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 
W. WORDSWORTH 
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YOUTH AND AGE 


Verse, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young! 5 


When I was young ?—Ah, woeful When! 
Ah! for the change *twixt Now and Then! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
Over aery cliffs and glittering sands io 
How lightly then it flash’d along: 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide! E 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 


When Youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is а sheltering tree; 
О! the joys, that came down shower-like, 20 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 
Ere I was old! 
d? Ah woeful Ere, 
Youth’s no longer here! 
s so many and sweet 5 
Thou and I were one, 


Ere I was ol 
Which tells me, 
О Youth! for year 

"Tis known that 
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ГІ think it but a fond conceit— 
It cannot be that thou art gone! 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet toll’d:— 
And thou wert ay a masker bold! 30 
What strange disguise hast now put on 
To make believe that thou att gone? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this alter’d size: 
But Springtide blossoms on thy lips, 35 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought: so think I will 
at Youth and I are housemates still. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve! 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
: When we are old: 


— That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 
Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist, 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile, 


45 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS 
We walk'd along, While bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun; 


And Matthew Stopp'd, he look’d d sai 
"The will of God be done?” c 


А village schoolmaster Was he, 
With hair of glittering grey; 
As blithe a man as you could see 

On a spring holiday, 
And on that morning, throu 


h the 
And by the steaming rills : iV 
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We travell'd merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 


he work,’ said I, ‘was well begun; 

‘hen, from thy breast what th ] 

Beneath so beautiful a sun, e 
So sad a sigh has brought? 


A second time did Matthew stop; 
And fixing still his eye i 

Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
'To me he made reply: 


* Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 2 
А day like this, which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 


* And just above yon slope of corn 
Such colours, and no other, 
Were in the sky, that April morn, 


Of this the very brother. 


* With rod and line J sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 
And, to the churchyard come, stopp'd short 

Beside my daughter's grave. 


ts had she scarcely seen, 


£ all the vale; 
— ghe would have been 


* Nine summe 
The pride o 
And then she sang; 
А very nightingale. 
* Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 
And yet I loved her more— 
d.—than till that day 


For so it seem d, 
T e'er had loved before. 


* And turning from her grave, I met 
Beside the churchyard yew 


A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 
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“A basket on her head she bare; 45 
Her brow was smooth and white: 

To see a child so very fair, 
It was a pure delight! 


“No fountain from its rocky cave 

E'er tripp'd with foot so free; 50 
She seem'd as happy as a wave 

That dances on the sea. 


"There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine; 

I looked at her, and looked again: 55 
And did not wish her mine! 


—Matthew is in his grave, yet now 
Methinks I see him stand 
As at that moment, with a bough 


Of wilding in his hand. 60 
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THE FOUNTAIN 
A Conversation 
We аа with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 


A pair of friends, though I was you 
And Matthew рае "E 


We lay beneath a spreading oak, 5 
Beside a mossy seat; 

And from the turf a fountain broke 
And gurgled at our feet, 


*Now, Matthew!" said І, ‘let us match 
This water’s pleasant tune 10 
With some old border-song, of catch 
That suits a summer’s noon; 


“Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade 
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That half-mad thing of witty rh 
Which you last April mader d 


In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree: 
And thus the dear old man replied 
The grey-hair'd man of glee: з 
*No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears 
How merrily it goes! $ 
Twill murmur on а thousand years 
And flow as now it flows. 
‘And here, on this delightful day, 
T cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 
“My eyes are dim with childish tears 
My heart is idly stirr’d, f) 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 
“Thus fares it still in our decay: 


And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind. 


“The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please. 
Are quiet when they will. б 


‘With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 

А happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free: 

*But we are press'd by heavy laws; 
And often, glad no more, 

We wear а face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

"If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred Jaid in earth, 
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The household hearts that were his own,— 
It is the man of mirth. 


“My days, my friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me; but by none 
Am I enough beloved.’ 


‘Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains ! 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains: 


‘And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
Pll be a son to thee!” 

At this he grasp'd my hand and said, 
‘Alas! that cannot be.’ 


We rose up from the fountain-side; 
And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide; 
And through the wood we went; 

And, ere we came to Leonard's rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 

About the crazy old church-clock 
And the bewilder’d chimes. 


W. WonpswonrH 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE 
The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding Stages: 
A day to childhood seems а year, 
And years like passing ages, 
The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steals lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders, 


But as the careworn cheek grows wan, 
And sortow's shafts fly thicker, 
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Ye stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker? 


When joys have lost their bloom d 
‘And life itself is vapid, ора. 
Why, as we reach the Falls of death 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 2 P 


It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time's course to slower speeding, 
When one by one our friends have gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? a 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportion'd to their sweetness. 

4 T. CAMPBELL 
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THE HUMAN SEASONS 


Four seasons fill the measure of the year; 
in the mind of man: 


There are four seasons in 
g> when fancy clear 


He has his lusty Spring», 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 


He has his Summ 5 
^d cud of youthful thought he loves 


His nearest unto 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 

He furleth close; contented so to look ia 
On mists in idleness—to Jet fair things 

Pass by unheeded as 2 threshold brook: 
He has his Winter too of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forgo his mortal nature. 

J. Kzars 
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285 
A LAMENT 

O World! O Life! O Time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more—Oh, never more! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight: 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 


Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—Oh, never more! 


J: 


10 
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My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 5 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


W. WORDSWORTH 
287 4 
ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 
There was a time when meadow, Stove, and stream 
The earth, and every common sight Ч 
To me did seem ; 


Apparell'd in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream, 
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It is not now as it hath been of уоге;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 


The things which I have seen I now can see no more 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
"The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night : 

Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath pass’d away а glory from the earth. 


Now, while the birds thus sing а joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
‘As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came а thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And Í again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep,— 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
‘And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
to jollity, 
And with the hear 
Doth every beas ‹ 
‘Thou child of joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 
Ye blesséd Creatures, J have heard the call 
Ye to each other makes ТЕСЕ У 
Тһе heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your C REN 
its coronal, 
An. hund I feel—1 feel it all. 


The fulness of your bliss, 
О evil day! if 1 were sullen 
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While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May-morning; 
And the children are culling 
On every side 
In a thousand valleys far and wide 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm :— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there's a tree, of many, one, 
A single field which I have look’d upon, 


Both of them speak of s 
The pansy a 


omething that is gone: 
t my feet 


Doth the same tale repeat: 


Whither is fled the visiona: 


ty gleam? 


Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Our birth is but a sleep 
The Soul that rises with 


Hath had elsewhere its Settin: 
And cometh from afar; 


and a forgetting ; 
us, out life's Star, 


> 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of gl 
From God, 
Heaven lies about us in 


Shades of the prison-house be 


ory do we come 
who is our home: 
our infancy! 


gin to close 


Upon the growing Boy, 


But he beholds the light, and w 
He sees it in his joy; 
y farther from the east 


The Youth, who dail 
Must travel, still is 


hence it flows, 


Nature’s Priest 


And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 


At length the Man 
And fade into the 


Earth fills her lap with 


perceives it die away, 

light of common day. 
pleasures of her own; 

Yearnings she hath in her own 

And, even with somethin, 


natural kind, 
g of a mother’s mind 


And no unworthy aim, 


The homely nurs 


€ doth all she can 
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To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man. 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses 
А six years’ darling of a pigmy sizel д 


See, where "mid work of his own hand he lies 


Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses 
With light upon him from his father's eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd art; К 
A wedding ога festival, 
A mourning or à funeral ; 
‘And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
‘And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage’ 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That life brings with her in her equipage; 
‘As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 
Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul's immensity; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
the eternal Mind,— 


Which we are toiling 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom 
Broods like t 
A Presence W 
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Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


O joy! that in our embers 
15 something that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
ur day, 


Of the eternal silence: trut] 
To perish never E 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 
Nor man nor boy i 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
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MU 
Can utterly abolish ór destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather is 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 

Can in a moment travel thither— T 
And see the children sport upon the shore. Y. 
‘And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore, 


Then, sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
‘As to the tabor's sound! 1 ii 
We, in thought, will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 175 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
"Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find E 
Strength in what remains behind ; (Em 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death, 185 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forbode not any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heatt of hearts I feel your might; 


I only have relinquish’d one delight A 
re habitual sway; 


To live beneath your mo l 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet; , 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'et man's mortality ; 
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Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 200 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 
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Music, when soft Voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 

dours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken, 


Rose leaves, when the тозе is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved's bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when 


thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on 


P. B. SHELLEY 


NOTES 


N.E.D. = New English Dictionary (Oxford); D.N.B. = Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
The numbers refer to the World’s Clas 
Treasury’. 
166. Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
fect sonnet. The single thought with 
which the poet’s mind is full-charged, the splendour of 
Chapman’s Homer, pours itself into the mould of the octave 
and fills it with a rush of lovely memories culminating in the 
new and superlative experience. Then, inspired by the same 
oets to parallelism, it moulds 


instinct that led the Hebrew р T 
in the sestet the image which its own enthusiasm has created, 


and ends, as all great sonnets end, with a sense of absolute 
à r 052 
completeness and of the quiet E accompanies E " 
The 1 climax is artistically necessary toD because Pae 
centra breathe; Milton tended 


must pause to 
not necessary to the cooler thought of 


hich have rather the even flow of an 


sics Edition of the * Golden 


AN example of a рег 


impassioned ‘heart 
to avoid it, for it was 
most of his sonnets, W 
p s pee rhyme which links its fourth and fifth lines 
is vital to the sonnet as the means by which ш sense of 
unity in the octave is secured; SO the dore y ri 
qun е dc Shickespearian for, ever end апа пев, 
ning again, are fatal to its unity; and К oo ils qe EAD = 
not only emphasizes its uity but spo natura 


discon E EB 

lication of the brake. great sonnet 

сыа eget sone, ng wl 
listenin 

8۰ i 

А igh places; but the word is also 

pu the clear id E aie "f lofty spirits. This power 

ged with a sens est ideas even nobler than 


of i so as to 50556 
Dp Pent the essential gift E BEE EE 


Stout Cortex: the Spaniard whom Keats supposed to be 


ica and have sight 
oss Central America and. gk 
the first European to C^ he crest of a mountain range in 


5 t 
of the Pacific Ocean ао without challenge what would be 
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ridiculed in lesser men, 


so a lord of language like Keats can 
take a ludicrous epithet 


and apply it so that we utterly forget 
all its implications but those which we instantly recognize as 
appropriate to the character and physique of Cortez. 

Joun Keats (1795-1821 
English poets, and th 
more redolent of the 
of beauty, than those 


) was one of the most poetic of all the 
jough he was no classical scholar, his poems are 
spirit of Greece, especially as shown in its love 
of any other modern writer. 


This sonnet was first printed in the Examiner for 1 December 
1816, and repri 


nted in Keats's first published volume—there were 

ut three in his lifetime, the first appearing in 1817, the second the 
following year, and the third in 1820. The translation of Homer, 
which so deeply—some would зау, so strangely—moved him, was 
published by George Chapman, the Elizabethan Poet, from 1598- 
1616. It is a verse translation, and a great achievement despite its 
harshness, its Occasional obscurities, and its тапу mistranslations. 
The metre of his Iliad is shown in 


'So up he rose, attir'd himself, and to 
Rich shoes, and cast upon his back a ruddy lion’s hide. 

The Odyssey is in the ordinary heroic couplet, 

1. the realms of gold: ‘the kingdom ОЁ letters’, where Apollo, god 
Of poets, was sovereign. Keats was Passionately fond of reading, even 
before he left school, and afterwards, when apprenticed to a surgeon, 
devoted to it the whole of his spare time, 

3. western islands: a reference to the poetry of Britain. 

6. demesne: this word is usually pronounced to rhyme with ‘train’, 

ut it may with equal Propricty be pronounced to thyme with ‘serene’. 
It is another spelling of ‘domain’ 


ll. Cortez, who conquered Mexico for $ ain (1518-9 id not 
discover the Pacific, This honour had [Ec aba cs 
Balboa, who joined a Spanish expedition to 5 Y 
and three years later from 'a peak in Darien’ beh 
Western ocean of which he had gone in search 
toil they had climbed up the h 


his strong feet tied 


с South Sea ea Ming in endless 
is 


Gitte ad aE up his hands to 
> conducted him to a discovery 

so beneficial to his count and so hon 1 > 

History of America, Book LiL 18 himself ROBERTSON) 


167. Bards of Passion and of Mirth 
As the impulse which moved Keats to create the last poem 
came from Homer through Chapman’s translation, so. here 
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L’ Allegro supplied the stimulus and suggested the form, and 
even perhaps awoke the aspiration to reveal the poet's delight 
in his visions, not of this world as L’ Allegro does, but of the 
spiritual world. But though the form of the instrument is 
common property, the music breathed into it is Keats’s own, 
and his method of lending variety to it, by the frequent use 
of feminine rhymes and by ‘running on’ the sense from one 
couplet to another, is, if not his own, original in its results. 
What is said of the nightingale in lines 17-22 has some 
bearing upon Keats himself. He imagines that the song of 
the heavenly nightingale is not the dream-music without 

bird, but a revelation of 


intelligibl e, of the earthly | 
нна EN It has often been alleged against Keats that 


he would have agreed with Flaubert ‘un beau vers qui ne 
signifie rien est supérieur à un vers moins beau qui signifie 
quelque chose. These lines prove that neither kind satisfied 
him. ‘The only melody in which he could rest content was 
that of the heavenly nightingale, jn which еш was to 
ighest effo: s to 
truth beauty, and the highest e ous Ode (No. 244). 


translate that music in his most ma 
s of dead poets live both in 


double-lived:, because the spirits 0. h 
nien’s memories on earth and also in heaven. \ 

senseless, trancéd: trance = transit; to Keats ibe nightingale 
seems to have passed into some other state oF beng and to 
be insensible to its bodily surroundings; so to this Pa qd 


Song is unintelligible. i 
ed in the third and last 


й : r title—appear 
ine Ode it bas ко fed in Keats’s lifetime (1820). i ye s 
Written on 5 blank page of Ka s Vet sal bat ot a 
which suggests that it was written, not to poets in generat, о those 
two, 
bi; cf. ‘Parliamen' 


8. parle: ‘speec 5 
10. And one anatber : ic. ‘with one e ae ofigood men after death 
11. Elysian lawns: Elysium осуу it as a far from comfortable locality 


in classical mythology; o denote a place of perfect 


ut English writers have 
ДУ Da 2 Diana was ide 
goddess GE ae and the preservet 
Sense) of the beasts of the саша 
13. tented; co-ordinate with с 
Of heaven’, 1.5. 


е and ‘parlour’, both places for talk. 


о! 
always use! 
Greek Artemis, the 


ntified with the i 
not a humanitarian 


(ina sporting, 


and qualifies ‘those [souls] 
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18. The implication that the nightingale’s song on earth is ‘a senseless 


trancéd thing’ is nobly recanted in Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’, see 
below, No. 244, 


28. slumber'd for ‘slumbering’ is found in the Faerie Queene. 

cloying: for *cloyed', i.e, satiated. 

30. their little week: i.e, their brief span of life. 
168. AJ thoughts, all passions, all delights 

GOLD is concentrated Worth; and that enshrined in a 
Treasury should have no admixture of less valuable ore. 
The poem, though, like everything of Coleridge, it contains 


ОЁ events employs too many words, and, which is Worse, poor 
Words, that is words which have no valu 


апу secondary and 
: » Of such verse must 


this Love differs entirely 
from The Ancient Mariner, which is not a narrative but a 
vision, like Dante's, It is not told i 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) е i d 
literary critic, was a schoolfellow of Lamb’s at ost {е ор ai 
at one time or another a fri “OF unb at ists Hospital E 


for 21 December 1799; and it wi 


; 


second (1800) edition of the Lyrical Ballads. {^ а revised form in the 
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41. But when I told: there is no main clause to this sentence, which 
continues till taken up by a new ‘when’ clause, 1.65. 
the cruel scorn: i.e. of the Lady. 


169. О talk not іо me of a name great in story; 
SEE Lovelace’s ‘Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind’ (No. 83), 
lines 11, 12; and compare the rhythm of ‘Here’s to the 


maiden of bashful fifteen? (School for Scandal, тп. iii). 


GEORGE Gorpon Noet, sixth Lorp BYRON (1788-1824), was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge; he published 


КЕШЕ f poems before he was twenty, and was severely criti- 
t volume of poc he soon leapt into fame with Childe Harold 


cized by the reviewers; but Н : 7 

(1812) and other works, and became for a time the darling of society. 
After his marriage, however, the reported irregularities of his life roused 
such a storm in the newspapers that he left England in 1817 never to 
return, He warmly espoused the cause of the Greeks, then fighting 
for the independence of their country, and died of a fever at Missolonghi, 


whit join the Greek army. S 
pede Lupin in November 1821, and is headed ‘Stanzas 


written on the road between Florence and Pisa. It was first published 


i Js, 1830. 
igiene ch ich festal garlands were made among the 
ancient Greeks, ivy being one of the plants sacred to Dionysius (Bacchus). 
Victors’ crowns were made laurel, as were those of poets. 

4. plenty: ‘abundant’. e adjectival use is not Ба CE 
1 Hen, IV, п. iv. 265, "If reasons were as plenty as blackberries’. It 
is still comnion in Scotland. 


11. discover: ‘show’. 


170. O Brignall banks are wild and fair, 


SEE note to 168. 
_1832), termed, not without reason, “The 
SIR Warmen SCO am 138 Ax by his poems before his first 


Wizard of the North', made iant for work, for i 
novel IE; i] 1814, He was a giant for O) tor in 
addition to the long lit of Nis novels andes ы novelists 
PT : o > у 
Go EE a eg ыр 
Ten е (ыз) О aad collected the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
And e T pee ee ‘song’ — with ‘no other title—is from Rokeby ш. xvi, 
North Riding of Yorkshire, a mile to the 


Published in 1813. 
stle. Dalton is 


1. Brignall: a village in the h ш 
South ee Bridge and five miles from Barnard Ca: 
four miles S,E. of Brignall. DM ае ОШ Ea 

7 p issi £ a nominative relative is only fo 
ne Would grace: the Ea alive it is as often Ed m 
fi SE < of 1.5. The maiden apparently knew his name, 


but not his calling. 
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17. read: ‘make out the meaning of’, ‘interpret’; this is the oldest 
the word. So also below, 1.25. 

senso the ‘blows’, The word is pronounced ‘winds’, and has 
а past tense ‘winded’; it is a different verb from ‘wind’ ( = twist), 
the past tense of which is ‘wound’, 

37. musketoon : a musk 
of ‘musket’. 

40. tuck: ‘beat’. 


43. when the beetle sounds his bum: ic. in the evening; cf. Gray’s Elegy 
(No. 147), 1. 7. 


et with а large Боге; the word is an augmentative 


51. The fiend: called ‘Jack-o-Lantern’ or ‘Will-o’-the-Wisp’. See 
Milton’s І? Allegro (No. 112), 1.104. 


171. There be none of Beauty s daughters 


THE charm of the music owes a good deal to the vatiety 
produced by the mixture of feminine with masculine rhymes 
and the occasional anapzsts, The similes are also beautiful. 

These ‘Stanzas for Music’ were written in 1815 and appeared in Poems 
(1816), 


1. There be none: this use of ‘be’ for ‘are’ wı 
t was common to the end of the seventeent 
the phrase *the powers that be’. 


172. I arise from dreams of thee е 


In this, as in the last poem, there is a new voice singing, 
very different from anything that the eighteenth century 
heard. The unfailing regulatity of pattern aimed at in the 
eighteenth-century line is broken and gone. Cowper might 
use anapzsts and dactyls, but he never mixed them with 
jambs and trochees as is done here, His contemporaries 
assumed that the music of verse depended upon every line 
having its fixed number of syllables which, as a tule, should 
be alternately stressed and unstressed; they even used ‘num- 
bers’, that is lines of numbered syllables, 
verse, But the generation which disc 


as an affectation of Byron’s. 
h century and is still used in 


n the stresses in the line. 
There is here too a freedom allowed to passion which 
would equally have surprised the со] 
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when men were called “М by their 


eighteenth century, 
wives and ‘Sir’ by their children, and ‘enthusiasm’ was a 


word of reproach. 
Percy BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822) was educated 
University College, Oxford. His expulsion from ie Tes E 
ра знав a pamphlet оп The Necessity of Atheism was tardily aton d 
or by the erection. of the Shelley Memorial at his old college at the end, 
of last century. ‘There is a music in his verse and a sweethess and 
‘inevitableness’ in his lyrics which lift him, in the judgment of some. 
above all other English poets. = 
These ‘Lines to an Indian Air’, as the piece is called in the Posthumous 
їп 1822 in the second number of The Liberal 


Poems (1824), had appeared Б 
as ‘Song written for an Indian Air. In an autograph copy of the song 


me variations from the text of 1824 
> 


Its flower is golden-hued and very fragrant i 
he ‘die’ is omitted in the original and i 
1824 edition. Itis from the Harvard MS. £ indus 
16. О beloved: the ‘O’ is omitted 


Bor it appears in both the MS. copies. oh 
23. press it close to thine, so the 1824 edition, the Browning MS. 
> 


has ‘press it to thine own - 


173. She walks in beauty, like the night 
The first of the Hebrew Melodies, written in 1814 and published the 


following year. 


174. She was a phantom of delight 
опе is of the deep. 


Two voices are there: і 
The other is an old, half-witted sheep— 
And, Wordsworth, both are thine. 

As was fitting, this poem. which here introduces Words- 
worth’s poetry illustrates both voices, and also gives some in- 
dication of their relative proportions in Wordsworth's work. 
No poet but Wordsworth would ever, in love and in a love 

ovely girl as a piece of 


poem, have thought of spoken of a 1 s 
machinery (line 22). "That Hamlet does so, sneeringly, of his 


Own too solid flesh (П. ji. 124), only makes the matter worse. 
But Wordsworth had a theory which he sometimes forced 
into his poetry that there js no essential difference between 


the lan f poetry and the ordinary language of prose; 
guage of poetry ir coş us that there is а difference 


this example both СОП 
and suggests in what that difference consists. The word 
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‘machine’ would perfectly describe the girl’s body upon which 
an anatomist was writing; it would adequately convey his 
thought of it to his reader; and it is only with his thought 
of it that he and they are concerned. But the purpose of 
poetry is not, like that of ordinary prose, to convey thought 
alone: it is to communicate also the emotions which the 
thoughts have stirred. And therefore it selects only such 
thoughts as have an emotional accompaniment and only such 
words as are Suggestive of it. Machine is devoid of emotional 
Suggestion: its associations are utterly different from those 
which a love pem should recall to our imaginations in 
order to awaken appropriate emotions; and when we come 
upon it here we are bewildered like one tudely awaked from 
a dream, ‘in sleep a king, but, waking, по such matter, Yet 
а5 we are consoled if we find our mother Standing by our 
bed, so, in Spite of such shocks, we gain from Wordsworth 
more than from any other poet th 


ance that poetry, like the Great Mother herself, ‘never did 
betray the heart that loved her’, . 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770- 
poems in 1793; fifty years later hi 
poetry is extraordinarily unequal 
heights and occasionally reaching 


tially no diff j cen th 
language of poetry and that of prose, >, on he CONES i 
dus ке E „edition of the Lyrical Ballads (1800). 
nstances of both styles of writin i ef a 
BACs. а 8 аге afforded in the subsequent pages 


In all the extracts from Wordsworth I have, unless, it is otherwise 
tical Works of 1849-50, 


= ч 04, t: 
married Mary Hutchinson, the ‘She’ of the d ere 


death: 
“between birth and death’, he would isa ain сог ра зеш. 


he was the last man to 


his worst, I take 
Rs Cen Spiritual and te 
30. angelic light: the original teading was 
Palgrave reads in both his editions, 


‘Mporal concerns. 
‘an angel-light’, which 
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175. She is not fair fo outward view 
Harrier CoLERIDGE (1796-1849) was the eldest son of Samuel 
No. 168. He passed his life in writing, 
but he was unhappy in his disposition and 
so that he achieved but little. This, his 


forget the light that once 5 
still there. 


176. I fear thy Kisses, gentle maiden ; 


This was written in 1820, and is headed “To—— ; it was first published 
in the Posthumous Poems (1824). 


177. She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
of poetry agreed with Bacon's of 


?s theor e c 

A E should ‘think as wise men think and 
Speak as the common people speak’; but his practice, so well 
illustrated by this lovely poem, agreed with Shakespeare ST 
whose language, as Mr Shaw discovered in Johnson’s Preface, 
has ‘so much ease and simplicity that 1t seems scarcely to 
merit the claim of fiction, but to have been gene by 
diligent selection out of commen C К CA speak as 
the common people speak might conceiva > у СЫ service to 
a Salvation Army preacher; it would be impossible to a post 
What Wordsworth admired 12 the тори REEL s gue 
qualities which, by the time he was orn, jog bs poetiy 
had almost entirely lost, the POWs 2 b С ЕРА Se ili 5 
men, and ‘make familiar 


imple 
to move the hearts of 52Р ын; ENS 
Sie fe be as if they were not familiar’. But in his theory 


this spell is most potent in simple 
TT ed 
selections from them; tye and barley аге 5 in ee is st i s 
names of common; lovely 2 bign КЕКЕТЕ осе 
nature of things that sesame alone should hav power o 


a em. Ratones of the ‘diligent selection’ of 
ES D hers ien his poetic instinct told him were 
E ME hé imagination and fill it with EU of 
Ds LANE js the mere meaning tells, that Wordsworth holds 


us entranced. 
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This was written in Germany in 1790 and published in 1800. 
In its beauty and simplicity it offers strong evidence for the truth of 
Wordsworth’s theory—sce above, note to No. 174—when applied with 
discretion. The title here given is Palgrave’s. 


2. Dove: a beautiful river in Derbyshire, rising a few miles south of 
Buxton, and flowing into the Trent near Burton. 


178. I Zravell'd among unknown men 


179. Three years she grew in sun and shower; 


Ir might have been Observed that Cowper does no homage 
to the heathen gods who had for so long presided over 
English Poetry. In this he anticipates the feeling and spirit 
of the new century, Keats in the first Poem of this book 
salutes Apollo, but offers sacrifice to the manes of Homer. 
But henceforth ‘the Oracles are dumb’, 

he French Revolution had suddenly made all men 
tealize what only the thinkers had understood before, that, 
in Selden's words, fa king is a thing men have made for 
their own sake, for quietness’ sake’, that authority ‘doth hold 
or break as men are strong or weak’, and that 


The same arts that did gain 
power, must it maintain, 
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histories; to inspire them. So the writers of the age, repre- 
sented by the greatest of them, Wordsworth and Scott, found 
alike in Nature and in the traits of their own countrymen an 
inexhaustible store out of which to create and to people a 


visionary world. 2 á 
There could be no better introduction to Wordsworth's 
attitude towards Nature than the second of these poems 


affords. $ 

Although Wordsworth is the poet least likely to employ 
artifice consciously, it should be noticed how the rhythm of 
line 14 bounds as it were from the short vowel to the long 
and takes a spring at the beginning of line 15, while the 
alliteration of b, m, and + produces a fitting contrast in the 


quiet of the following lines. A poet like Gray, in the effort 
of so perfectly delivering himself, might say ‘with a great 
price bought I this free om'; Wordsworth could quietly 
have answered, ‘but I was free born’. All his greatest 
things, like Shakespeare's, seem to have the spontaneity of 
Nature itself, the notion clothes itself like the lilies, without 
any appearance of the poct's taking thought *what it shall 
put on’, So in the most marvellous stanza of all, the fifth, 
we are not only told of and made to see but we actually 
tel. suggested in the music the awe of midnight and the 
quiet of secret places and the dance o£ rivulets and the sound 
as of a hidden brook and the beauty that haunts some faces; 
but of the art which accomplishes the miracle we see nothing ; 
it eludes our analysis; and the technical criticism which pries 
into the effect of the extra ЕЕ iù ол and the allitera- 
i 8 s almost р У. 
ЕИО ии рне чина nd 


ki i 
ше E. MS of the clouds appealed strongly to 
Wordsworth. jq 1799 and published in 1807, In early life 


178. Written in Germany blican and a strong supporter of the 
{оштон was ап arden sympathy was quickly alienated by the 
Meca пеев 3 ОЁ Terror, and six months ү е 
entirely Guenched ig republican пааша desi aed 
increasingly conservative. А soon forgot this resolution, for in 
ҮП Ne will i д, m REN and three or four times afterwards 

е spent four 1 i 
legado prolongé d tours on the Continent. 
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179. Written in the Harz Forest in 1799 апа published in the second 
edition of Lyrical Ballads in 1800. The heading here given is Palgrave's. 


14. lawn: any stretch of Brass-covered land is rightly, though not 
commonly, so termed. 


180. A slumber did my spirit seal; 


Any great poet is like no one but himself; of any poem, 
almost of any line, we feel that no other than he could have 
written it. Yet, like ourselves, each has more in common 
with some natures than with others ; and Wordsworth, totally 
different from Milton as an artist, had much in common with 
him as a man. Both natures were marked with a certain 
austerity and aloofness from the interests of smaller men; 
we do not feel with them, as we do with Shakespeare, for 
example, that in spite of their greatness they could sympa- 
thize with our littleness, For both of them lacked the sense 
of humour which puts great and small at ease together, the 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin; and both 
lacked to some extent the human pathos which generally 
accompanies it, | 

е importance of this little poem, therefore, is that it 


apes > 
teveals to us a real and deep tenderness in Wordsworth’s 
nature underlying his austere loftiness. 


LINE 1. I was blind to any thought of what might be in 
store. 


Я in Germany in 1799 and published in 1800. 
6. She neither hears ANULO ly 
speaking of her body; he had Het ieee Wordsworth was only 


fi i i ta 
both before and after life, Sedes Ne E г> щш 
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181. A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 


A comparison between this not unsuccessful attempt to 
recapture the spirit of the ballad, and Morris's 'Had 
She come all the way for this,’ (No. 389) will afford a 
most interesting exercise in criticism. The stories, different 
as they are, have far more in common than the treatment. 
The ballad tells us the events; but Morris is much more 
concerned with the minds of those affected by them. Johnson 
drew a similar, but less just, contrast between the novels of 
Fielding and Richardson. It is, of course, Morris's success 
in achieving the higher and more difficult aim which makes 
his poem incomparably greater and more impressive than 
Campbell’s, For what takes place within us matters much 
more than what goes on without; since 
e, and in itself 


‘The mind is its own plac 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


The ninth line, helped by the alliteration (because a thing 
once done is more easily done again), moves as swiftly as the 


fugitives. 

Tuomas CAMPBELL (1777-1844) published his first and longest 
poem, The Pleasures of Hope, before he was 22, He is however best 
known by his shorter poems» of which a good number are given in 
this book. ‘Lord Ullin's Daughter" was planned in 1795 at Mull, but 
not completed till 1804; it was published in the same volume as Gertrude 
of Wyoming in 1809. The scene of the tragedy is the west coast of 
Scotland, Ulya is an islet on the outer side of Mull, from which it is 
Separated on the south by Loch na Keal, an arm of the sea about two 
s ma т id; thi па sterling was originally the weight of 

. a silver pound: the pow 9 Silver? 
; Vi he addition of ‘silver’ the word pound 
Silver шош * pound Scots’, which wh one- 


twelft English pound. — , EO 
26, pode ie E сат’; а т is properly the 
apparition of a person just саа or on the point of death. ; 

30: dearer: though the adiecbys с drear’ is fairly common, its 
comparative is generally supplied from ‘dreary’. 


182. Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? m а 

SEE . 181. Scott's novels interest us far more 
qus з Сат e in them he is more interested to 
е wale ersonalities of his characters than simply to explain 
what TERES] to them: for men are loved or disliked and 
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despised or pitied far more for what they are than for what 
they do or suffer; because by what they feel and think rather 
than by what they do we compare them with ourselves. 
Thus to all but children Guy Mannering is a much more 
interesting work than Ivanhoe, and Ivanhoe than Marmion. 


Written in 1816 and published in Alexander Campbell's Albyn's 


Anthology, 2 vols. Edinburgh (1816-18). The first stanza is from an 
old ballad. 


Hazeldean: now Hassendean, about five miles north-east of Hawick ; 
see the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 
7. loot: the past tense of ‘lat? — let. 


12. Langley-dale: Lan 
Tees near Barnard Cast] 
Scott's ‘Errington’, 

19. mettled: 


gley Beck is a small stream flowing into tbe 
е. It rises near Eggleston Hall, which is possibly 


“spirited ’. managed: ‘trained’. 
183. How delicious is the winning 


Burns, who knew all this better than Campbell, gave the 
result of his experience in Ал Epistle to a Young Friend: 
I waive the quantum о? the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 
But, Och! it hardens a’ within 
And pettifies the feeling | 
and in John Anderson (No. 156); with which compare 
Kingsley’s ‘When all the world is young, lad,’ (No. 359), and 
lines 89-92 of Gray’s Elegy (No. 147). 
The beautiful and effective pictures of impossibility in the 


fourth and sixth stanzas should be compared with those in 


the last stanza of No. 80. 
This song is not contained in the Poetical Works of 1828, but 
appears in the edition of 1837, where it is headed simply ‘Song’. 
3. two mutual hearts E 
‘two hearts kindled у ? is one of the most 
maltreated words in the language. Cf. Thomson's ‘F, fortune. 
wilt thou prove? (No. 136), 1. 3° иек EVEL ОНЫ; 


23. Possibly this v. ry frank assertio; 


184. The fountains mingle with the river 
THE juxtaposition о 
course intentional, 
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previous century, which either ignored love or played with it 
as beneath the consideration of serious men. Even in the 
great eighteenth century novels love is a poor earthly thing 
that has lost its wings and its torch. 

„ Now the poets of the new century were to re-idealize it, as 
the vision and the faculty divine’ by which the world is 
transfigured, through its inspiration of the artist and the poet. 
Which is what is meant by the Romantic Revival. 

Published first in the Indicator of 22 December 1819; reprinted in 
the Posthumous Poems (1824). There are a few variations of text in 
the two, and yet others in two MS. copies made by Shelley. Palgrave 
d retained Shelley’s heading. 


has adopted the 1824 text, an а 
11. No sister-flower: in the Indicator this is Мо leaf or flower’. 


185. How sweet the answer Echo makes } 
Tuomas Moors (1779-1852) is best known as the author of the 
Irish Melodies ey and of the bright Eastern poem Lalla Rookh. 
He was very popular in his day, but being ‘merely pretty’, his poetry 
is now generally neglected. "his poem is from the Eighth Number 
of the Irish Melodies. Lh К E 

The irregularities of the metre Were по doubt intended to be disguised 
by music—a valuable ally in irregular versification. — | 

11, This assault upon the sincerity of the affections of the middle- 
aged must not pass without à protest. 


186, Ab! County Сй)» the hour is nigh, 


From chapter iv of Quentin Durward (1823), . у 
1. Chine a үе а, form of ‘Count’; it occurs in the 


Merchant of Venice. 


187. Gem of the crimson-colour’d. 
188. Swiftly walk over the western wave, l 
an instructive ‘contrast 


THE jux ition again affords 
iste ati he avin tud the newly born poetry. Campbell 


clings to the outworn devices Бу which poctic diction, that is 
Phrases used so often in vers and nowhere else that they 
had come to be accepted as poetical, is used to disguise 


i rsonification to conceal 
pover ht conventional pe 
ty of thought, С” and smoothness of metre takes the 


Weak; i ination 

lee ae Sot ш * То the first stanza, for example, we 
are asked to think of à th as а gem and рео of 
day as a person though the name 1 printed without a capital, 


Even, 


star БО 
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and of evening as crimson though, unlike day, it has a аы 
as if it were a person too. The reader who surrenders 12 
judgement to magic gains by the exchange, but all this is the 
contortions of the sybil without the inspiration. — — 

It is a relief to turn the page and come at once into the 
presence of poetic reality, to see, and to feel, Night stride 
across the sky, and to know exactly how the poet felt towards 
her, and to exchange the monotonous perfection of metre 
for the natural vigour of Shelley’s varied rhythm. His first 
line startles us out of the lethargy induced by Campbell’s 
vague murmurings: how is it to be read? А comparison 
with the first lines of other stanzas, for example the second 
and fifth, shows clearly that it should have four stresses; 


these can only make a "repeat pattern’ if they fall on the 
syllables swift, 00, west, and wave; 


Ay (lightly struck), Death, came, 
ап unaccented syllable between 


This irregularity would have b i the 
sophisticated ear of the eigh n dile y 


Yet variety and emphasis are 
harmonize with the 


pattern they might vary 
destroying the sense of 


Ingers on the tongue and 
10. Th CS 


request, 


w 
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19. Day and żurn’d are stressed, a pause taking the place 


of a syllable between them. 
22. Compare Shakespeare’s ‘That time of year thou may’st 
in me behold’ (No. 28), 1.8, and Daniels ‘Care-charmer 


Sleep, son of the sable Night’ (No. 35), 1. 2. 
24. So child and Sleep are stressed, not sweet, which having 
the same vowel sound as slep would be inharmonious if 


stressed. Note the magical epithet filmy-eyed. 
27. wouldst and me are stressed both for emphasis and 


melody. ў 
29. Death comes to the dying in the hour before Һе dawn, 


31. He will sleep when the dawn breaks. 


187. Wri in 1796, the second part of a short poem called 
CREATOR ERI part being entitled “То the South Wind’. The 
lady is said to have been the daughter of ‘the Rev. Dr F. —— of 


prenie Iti Бош sunset (when dt са 
y) Р : Venus. It is seen about sunset (when it is calle 
fe espe i YEN nrise (when it is called ‘Lucifer’); but 


Hesperus) and again about su De secon Xr" 
as Иа within that of the Earth, it is invisible at midnight, for any 
Part of the carth which is turned away from the sun must also be turned 


away from Venus. 7 
5 МИ ing ji id-air'; the use of the word here is rather 
5. penrile: ‘hanging in mies to describe the falling dew. The 


ап affectation, as is the next line, A "E г 
Meaning of this and the next stanza is that Venus is so fair in the evening, 


So punctual in her reappearance in the morning, and so generally kindly, 
that she must surely attract some other planet. The attraction fortunately 
is only such as is necessary to maintain the balance of the solar system. 


23. wanton: ‘luxuriant’. i i 

33. winnow’d: an unfortunate word to use of a lady's hair, as it pro- 
Perly means to separate the chaff or refuse from the блр 

188. Written in 1821 and first published їп Posthumous Poems (1824), 
Its |l ci is * i (o TEX ND i į 

НА College MS. this is ‘o'er’, which better suits 
the metre, ich i: ini i 

. : y, which is here feminine, is 

10. Day: it is to be noticed that Day, which HERR 
doubtless b dh oversight, made masculine in nns 19 Below There 
is some judi for the editors who change ‘his’ in that line into 
‘her’; but it is dangerous to amend Shelley. 


189, m ‘hy art thon silent 2 Is thy love a plant 


190. When we two parted 


IN theme and mood th 
mon both with one anot 


e two poems havea good deal in com- 
her and with some of Shakespeare’s 


6 
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г example ‘Being your slave, what should I do 
Se б Toss like a Meet hath my absence теа > 
© О never say that I was false of heart * (Nos. 10, 11, 13), utin 
music and imagery Wordsworth is far closer to AOT 
than Byron. His comparison of a heart numbed by E 
neglect to the nest once full of warm tenderness and now wi A 
snow is essentially Shakespearian in its power of carrying ү 
instantaneously into the heart, whether or not one has ii 
seen the thing described ; and each of his other figures could z 
matched in Shakespeare byany curious seeker. But Руза 
music neither Shakespeare nor Wordsworth ever played. 
Dactyls have a swiftness of movement that should make them 
very unsuitable to suggest a mood of despondency and gloom; 
and yet that mood is here, heavy as frost. Speed has somehow 
become converted into restrained power, and the result is more 
impressive than the naturally slow line, as a soldier’s charger 
reined back to a funeral pace is more impressive than the 
usual sable hearse-horses. How the thing is done is far less 
obvious ; the long vowels play their part; the short lines, by 
constantly * pulling up’ the dactyls, prevent them from gather- 
ing speed; and the breaking of the second dactyl in each line, 
giving the voice a single syllable to pause upon, has also а 
marked effect upon the pace. Byron shows a similar mastery 
in his control of the metre in The Destruction of Sennacherib. 
189. Written in 1832 or 1833 and published in Yarrow Revisited and 
other Poems (1835). In а note in the 1857 edition Wordsworth says it 
was written without refe 


erence to any individual object, but merely to 
prove to himself that he could, if he thought fit, write in a strain t 


poets had been fond of, It was Suggested by ‘a forsaken bird’s-nest 
fill'd with snow’, which he saw while walking near Grasmere in January. 
T. The mind’s least generous wish, etc.: i.e., the most selfish wish 
had about you was m ou should grant me what could not 
happiness, namely, a letter or a message. 
ll. Be left more desolate: i.e. by what you may say. 
A «алй: ‘sweet-briar’, 
. Written in 1808 and first ublished in the Poems of 1816. 
22. Who: the antecedent is ‘P, Р 


erely that 
lessen your own i 


ty to the whole 
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_ LINE 4. green felicity: only a poet in a poetic age could 
imagine an abstract idea invested with concrete attributes, 
and so concentrate a picture and its emotional suggestions in 
a phrase. The eighteenth century could neither have con- 
ceived nor appreciated it. 

6. with a: the two syllables spoken in the time normally 
allowed for one make the line open with a gust of wind. 

‘14. fretting: two suggestions—materials, of chafing the 
banks, and spiritual, of chafing against delay. 

15. petting: complaining. 

23. numbéd: compare lines 7 and 16. 

First published in Galignani's edition of Keats (Paris, 1829), and 
next in The Gem for 1830. The Golden Treasury title is Palgrave's; Keats 


merely headed it ‘Song’. 


5. undo them: ‘bring them to ruin’, 
7. Nor frozen thawings, etc. : ‘nor can the freezing of the melted snow 


seal them up so firmly that they will not blossom in the spring’; prize, 
‘spring’, as being the first season of the year. From meaning ‘first 
period’ it has naturally taken the further meaning of ‘period of perfection’. 


12. Apollo's : the sun-god's. $ 
23. srel: this is the Gem reading. Galignani has ‘steal’, and has 
tors. But even with the Gem 


Strangely been followed by some edit Я 
reading the line is superfluous; if the poet feels his loss of past happiness, 
he evidently has not been stecled by the numbness of his senses. 


24. Was never said: on the contrary, lost happiness has inspired a 
good deal of the most beautiful poctry in the world. 


192. Where shall the lover rest 
THE swift dactylic movement is finely appropriate to the 
‚ tush and energy in the images of the two last stanzas, but is 
ill suited to suggest the restfulness and pathos of the others. 
LINE 9. eln loro: el-ee-u; musical syllables with long, 


open vowels, expressive of grief. 
From Marmion, ut. x, published in 1808. 


193. “O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
THE representative poem of the Romantic Movement; 
and, in the judgement of many, the very touchstone of pure 


poetry, the intuition of which is that here we have no abiding 


city, but are strangers 2 
world; that we are as it were u 


nd sojourners in an unintelligible 
nder a spell, and that by a 
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spell, if we could but find the true magic, we might be 
released and recover our true personality and our true home. 
To those who can say, like Dr Dodd, ‘No! No! This has 
been a very agreeable world to me’, all this will be incompre- 
hensible; they may appreciate the imagery of the Ode /o 
Autumn, but never the pure magic of La Belle Dame; they 
will understand Coleridge’s-Love, but never realize that all its 
romance is here concentrated and sublimated. Even that other 
world of Milton’s vision has more affinity with earth than 
this of Keats; and men may love the beauty of the one poet 
and be insensible to the magic of the other. 

Knight-at-arms : Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, one at 
home in the world, the other, like Hamlet, an alien in it, 
represent humanity, and the readers of Keats. To those for 
whom Don Quixote is a jest, knight-at-arms will mean 
cavalryman. To others it means the chivalrous, romantic, and 
visionary aspirations in each one of us. k 

LINE 2. Music and image are inseparable; ра/е/у is with 
Blake’s ‘burning’ tiger, the most marvellous word a poet 
ever made, 

With the picture in lines 3-8, compare Shakespeare’s ‘ That 
time of year thou may’st in me behold’ (No. 28). 

4. As Milton’s flames made darkness visible, so these four 
monosyllables make silence felt. 

9-12. Keats shows us a lily and a rose: and our imagina- 
tion instantaneously shows us the form and spirit of a man. 

all day long: the sound is like the time. 

25, These things are not the sustenance of this world. 

Kisses four : Keats, in one of his letters, found a reason fot 
the number, but not the true one, which is that four is here 
а sacramental number. 


„ 91-40. The repetition of pale invests the vision with the 
impressiveness of Dante. 


starved: so much power of suggestion has seldom been 
concentrated in a single word. Reinforced by gapéd the 
image 15 as terrible as any in literature. 

48. The rest is silence. 

This poem Was written as here printed in 1819 and printed Ьу 
Lord Houghton in 1848, A revised form beginning ‘Ah, what can 2! 
thee, wretched wight’, appeared in the Indicator of May 1820. Ап 
ambiguous sentence of Sir Sidney Colvin’s in D.N.B. (La Belle 
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Dame sans Merci was printed with slight alterations by Leigh Hunt’) 
is open to the interpretation that the changes were not of Keats’s 
making—which one would gladly believe, for they are not improve- 
ments. But according to the same writer Lord Houghton’s version 
contains three variations from Keats’s ‘cheeks’ (1.11) should 
be ‘check’; ‘fairy’s’ (1. 24) should be ‘fairy’: and “Ы”? (1. 36) should 


be ‘hill’. 
om an old translation, attributed to Chaucer, 


The title was taken fr г 
of a dialogue in verse by ‘Alain Chartier (4. about 1457), court poet to 


Charles УП of France. 
2. palely loitering: one o! 
Keats; expanded it becomes 
10. moist qualifies ‘brow’. 


Е the condensed expressions so common in 
*Joitering with pale looks’. 


19. as: ‘as if’. VOTES 
26. manna dew: perhaps it is needless to say that this fairy food has no 
existence in fact. n 
his poem to his brother George 


32. With kis : in sending t T Се 
їп the (ee date 28 April 1819, Keats anticipates 
criticism :— Why four kisses, you. willsay, why four? Because I wish 
to restrain the headlong impetuosity of my Muse—she would fain have 
said "score" without hurting the RE we must temper the 
i inati: iti y, with judgment. н 4 
"40. Thee bath te ct Houghton printed ‘Hath thee’, from the Indicator 


version. ‹ inco i 
41. in the glam: ап invention of Keats’s for ‘gloaming’. Rossetti 
used the word again sixty years later. 


194. A weary lot is thine, fair maid, secs "T 
`: published in 1813, where it has no title ut 
агр peni o that he took the last lines from an old 


ballad ably of Stuart times. - à 
4. as 3 pape shrub, whose leaves ые адра ane 
Strong scent. It was formerly sedasa medicine aneia oon COR CI 
eyes. 
7. Lincoln green: the be: 
12. fain: Scott, in a no! 
ere; it ‘expresses а sort О 


England was dyed at Тапор 
yne, justifies his use о the word 
T. EM which may зао oer 
i i i of blooming’. The usual meaning 
NE beep d pepe an adverb it is now hardly used 


except in the phrase ‘I (he, etc.) would fain . . - 


195. When the lamp is shattered, 


nonizing with, but not sub- 
Jus Bee туйш БЕ, ae БОША be compared with 


ordinated to the verse patt i 
those in No. 188. See notes to that Rod A nds es 
sad one, that, as a French writer has sal Piante have dve 
control over the duration of our PN oems on the same 
the duration of oun ivesi KO as p 


st green in 
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thought, ‘A little while, а little love’, and ‘Never happy any 
more’. 

LINES 19, 20. Of the two now ‘singléd’, that is estranged 
from one another, that one whose love failed must suffer as 
an affliction the love it once joyed in possessing ; or, perhaps, 
must suffer from the thought that, having loved, it does so 
no longer. Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway are supposed 
to be an illustrative case. Shelley’s own certainly was. 

24. All three metaphors refer to the human heart. 


Ет published in Posthumous Poems (1824), where it is headed 
‘Lines’. 


23. the frailest: i.c. the human heart, where love is born, lives, and dies. 

25. Its passions will rock thee: it is a pity that the requirements of 
metre made Shelley address Love as ‘thou’ (l. 21), ‘you’ (1. 23), and 
now again ‘thee’. Ts: i.e. the heart’s. 


196. О lovers’ eyes are sharp to sce, 


197. Earl March look’d on bis dying child, 


Reap together the two poems give the whole sad story. 

196, Written in 1806. 

Neidpath Castle is near Peebles, and was at one time a seat of the 
Earls of March. There is a tradition that a dau 


i t hter of the house 
loved and was beloved by a neighbouring laird; Sut as her parents 
disapproved of the match, the young man went abroad. Through 


fretting at his absence the girl fell into a consumption, and as the only 
means of restoring her to health her parents informed the young laird 
tiak they withdrew their opposition. The rest of the tale is told in the 
ad. 
21. &enn'd: ‘recognized’; the insertion of this one Scotch word is 
no improvement to a poem written otherwise purely in English. 
25. an heedless gne i.e. he cast on her. 

197. First printed in Vol. v of the New Monthly Mapari 1822) of 
whieh саарыг wae E IS true heading is mee elt ae 
É е look’d up: this is the reading of 1897: i i 
have ‘And her love look’d up’. S есесше ы 


198. Bright Star, would I were Steadfast as thou art— 


199. When I have fears that I тау cease to be. 


Вотн sonnets are of the Shakespearian form and in both 
the influence of Shakespeare is clearly seen; but only the 
second bears the stamp of that "fundamental brainwork? 
which Rossetti declared to be the mark of Shakespeare's 
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sonnets. To envy a star's unwearied contemplation of the 
beauty of the sleeping earth and then to choose instead an 
interminable sensuous stimulus is to be not Shakespearian 
but decadent. One would not willingly believe that this was 
all Keats meant when he sighed for ‘a life of sensations rather 
than thoughts’. The second sonnet, however, though several 
of its lines derive their rhythm directly from Shakespeare, is 
no mere copy of him, but in vigour and originality of 
conception is worthy to stand beside his best. 


198. This was probably the last poem Keats wrote. It was found 
on a blank page of a copy of Shakespeare’s Poems, and was first published 
by Lord Houghton in 1848. T id 
2, aloft ( = ‘above’, ‘in the highest part of’) is used as a preposition 
in Shakespeare and the early seventeenth century ше; k Е 
4. Eremite: a correcter, but not apparently an older, form of hermit’. 
I cannot agree with M RE E means the 
M is not ‘sleepless’, but suffers an ‘interlunar swoon’ 
oon, for the Moon is no! ср ing the Earth like the Moon is an 
Keats. Surely the phrase is general, 


each month; and to say the Ет 
expression altogether unworthy 0 3 5 
in on altoge not in the realm of humanity, but 


*Like some patient, sleepless hermit, 


in the wider field of Nature’. 

199. Written in 1818 and first printe 
The иче is Palgrave’s. | 

8. the tgs Dm Blanc: the things which come to men unworked 
for are often said, by those who know ‘of no better explanation, to come 
to them ‘by chance; but it is strange to find a poct attributing his 
inspiration to such a source. * SN Inani 

12. 7 ‚ Keats’s theory apparently was that ге lection 
а dem power of Love; but does not that depend 
upon the object that is love 


d in 1848 by Lord Houghton. 


200. Surprised by joy—impationt as the wind— 
when stars аге weeping, 


201. Az the mid hour of night, 
202. And thou art dead, as JOE and fair 


Porrs of the first, third, and second rank are here 


д ems represents him at his 
f Moore's po с 7 
epresented, but only 7 а fine sonnet; its octave 15 


best. Wordsworth's 15 not 1 
irregular in its rhyme plan and does not correspond with a 
completed turn of his thought; moreover, he allows his 

pest d him down a side issue: that а 


ref tomb to lea ities i 
Бе v ELE tomb is safe from further calamities is not 
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relevant to that main argument on which the whole power of 
the sonnet should be concentrated. Least division of an how 
is a cumbrous phrase for ‘a moment’ and is merely brought 
in for the rhyme. Line 13 is a very weak one, for at that 
present moment the face had not passed from his sight, and 
even if he means ‘living face’ the statement is perilously 
near to a platitude. 

Byron’s poem is characteristic of the egotism that marked 
his work, but not of his nobler qualities. His verse trots 
briskly along like John Gilpin, indeed the opening quatrain 
of his last stanza might be inserted at the end of Cowper’s 
poem as 'Gilpin's farewell to his steed’; no genuine sorrow 
15 profaned by such a suggestion: this is merely the senti- 
mentality which made Sterne weep over a dead ass, not 
because the ass was dead but because he enjoyed ‘to sigh yet 
feel no pain; to weep yet scarce know why’. Palgrave com- 
mends the ‘strong thought and close reasoning’; but the 
thought is the obvious thought of a selfish man, and the 
reasons such as selfishness could easily find to justify itself. 

Moore’s poem is a pathetic little song, exquisitely suitable 
for a musical setting; it therefore fulfils its purpose more 
completely than either of the other two poems. 

LINE 18 (No. 202). ‘What I loved has now become 
nothingness.’ But real love has never believed this; and 
even Byron in his last lines seems to contradict it. 


200. Written some time after June 1812 and published in 1815 
Desideria, the heading affixed by Palgrave, means ec aes inet 
In the 1857 edition a note of Wordsworth’s says, ‘This was in fact 
Suggested by my daughter Catherine, long after her death." 

ll. when I stood forlorn: Catherine Wordsworth, the poet’s fourth 
child, died in June 1812 at the age of three years and nine months. 


201. From the Fifth Number (1813) of Irish Melodies. 


1. stars are weeping: a Poetic conceit to account for the dew. 
6. it once was rapture: in his collected Poems (1841) Moore changed 
this to “twas once such pleasure’, 


8. orison: ‘prayer’. 


202. Written in February 1812 and Е А 
the second edition of Childe Harold, i oq the same year with 
Thyrza, to whom the poem was probably ad 
Byron gave to a girl whom he met in the East; 
never told to any one. She i е 
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poems, the earliest of which was written in October 1811 after her 
death. 

3. form: Palgrave in both editions prints ‘forms’. 

34. seq: In these lines and the next two stanzas the innate selfishness 
of Byron’s affection is made painfully apparent. 

62, 63. shat love . . . Nor thou, etc.: as the relative ‘which’ is omitted 
before ‘Nor’, ‘the’ would have been more correct than ‘that’. 

64. Dom much less, etc.: Byron prefixed to his poem a Latin motto, 
taken from Shenstone, ‘Heu, quanto minus est cum reliquis versari 
quam tui meminisse’ (‘Alas ! how much less it is to mix with others than 


to remember thee’). ү " USE c 
etc.: i.e. thy immortal spirit is with me still, and 


68. The all of thine, К 
makes the recollection of thee dearer to me than anything has ever been, 


except thy love when alive. 


203. One word is too often pre ‘ofaned 

THE last four lines crystallize the feelings and beliefs of 
the Romantic Revival about the meaning of love, religion, 
romance, art, and poetry. This is indeed one of the most 
significant stanzas, not in Shelley's works only, but in all 
English literature. 

n E h 24). 

First published in Portre Ро C ‘one hope and “that 
are the same, namcly love. 


204. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
ower of dactyls to com- 


AN admirable example of the p 
municate a sense of swift motion. The last two stanzas are 


particularly noteworthy. 
Я ‚1 “Pi ald Dhu’, and 
3 th the title ‘Pibroch of Don: , 
E Ўта оу see note on Мо, 182. Scott ше the 
words for the air of a very ancient son ed mpm TET v aded 
posed to refer to an expedition of David Dalec ft and Caithness nea 
Lochaber from the Isles and defeated вна Соп Касы 
I d of the апаа a А 
nycrlochy at the Soudes of variations on the bagpipes; Dhu is the Gaelic 
for ‘black’. 
4, ae Conuil; Connell is apparently another form of pe ~~ 
CATION д 


24. targes: (or ‘targets’) ‘shields - 


205. A wet sheet and a flowing 560 


206. Ye Mariners of England 
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207. Of Nelson and the North 

THREE poems of the sea, good, better, best: because the 
spirit of the sea and those who sail upon it is felt in all three in 
the movement of the verse as well as in its words ; more in the 
second than in the first, and most in the third. In the rhythm 
of all three there is the free movement and power of the sea; 
but the music of the second expresses also the determination 
of seamen; and in the third there is the pathos of the sea as 
well. The images, too, become more striking from poem to 
poem; if, as has been said, the final test of a work of art is its 
impressiveness, the Ba//le of the Baltic is a great poem. 

LINES 9-12 (No. 205). The contrast between the sound 
of soft and gentle, and snoring and heaving reinforces the 
contrast in the images. 

LINES 7-10 (No. 206). The open vowels give the lines 
the energy of which they speak. 

34. The introduction of s’s hushes the music to its peace- 
ful conclusion, 

(No. 207). The stanza-form is admirably chosen: the 
anapzsts lend force and sweep to the verse, but the short 
lines check its pace and give dignity of movement; some of 
the anapzsts, too, allow us to read them as trochees if the 
sense requires a slower movement. Thus in line 2 we have 


1 Д Se Е У Ки 3 T 
the choice of, sing the glorious day's renown, and sing the 
glorious day's renown, where obviously the second rendering 
is to be preferred. In the next line when 7o battle is probably 


more expressive than the alternative when yo batile. This 
flexibility of the form, the power of the pattern to accom- 
modate itself to the sense, is not the least striking feature 
of the poem. The long fifth line serves as a climax towards 
which the first half of each stanza works up; and the sustained 


thyme. of the next three lines works up similarly to the 
emphatic fiñal. + p similarly to 
LINE 6. Cannon were then fired by means of a lighted 


fuse. NI 
16. The effect of the alliteration of s and 4 should be 
noted; it gives the line the sound of an impressive whisper. 
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68. The abandonment of the anapzsts give a new and 


appropriate music to this line. 
70. The one blemish on the poem; condole cannot be used 


intransitively, and mermaids are perhaps out of place among 
these stern realities. 


205. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM (1784-1842) published his Songs of 
Scotland, Ancient and Modern in 1825 in four volumes. He was also 
the author of several tales and biographies, and a friend of Scott’s. 
ich appeared in the above-named work, is 
being written by a confirmed landsman. 
he lower corner of a sail by 


This fresh sea-song, whi 
additionally interesting as be 
1. A wet sheet: the sheet is the rope at t 


which the sail is pulled in or let out. . 
M, The [Кр p and free: this is probably an absolute clause, 


‘the good ship being tight and free’, and not the object of ‘give’ (1. 11) 
whieh would P ier anne ‘a good ship’. tight: ‘water-tight’. 


i i in the Morning Chronicle in 1801 under the title 
‹ Ары pip uni PEREAT Ye Gentlemen of England, composed on the 
prospect of a Russian War’; it was signed “Amator Patriae". ‘The war 
was averted by the death of the Emperor Paul, and his successor made 
a treaty with England in June of the same year. The song was reprinted 


i ji 1809. 
va ie iar this ‘tempests blow’ appears in the Morning 
Chronicle and in the editions up 0 and ыш eds dinon Bas 
15. Where Blake and mighty Nelson: for this the ape S foni 
‘Where Granvill boast of freedom’, Granvill being aft H Nel ra 
Grenville of the ‘Revenge’. . The change wes Pus 6 P comas tend 
at Trafalgar in 1805. Admiral Robert Bale Eee ote heigl 
against the Dutch and the French under the Сонин he n died 
at the entrance of Plymouth Hecho оа е eA] FORE 
on арапа ше ae m is usually applied to something 
е ше; but bell, like Milton, who uses the same 
expression (‘The imperial ensign Shone like a meteor ), was pipe 
thinking only of the superstitious awe with which meteors were regarded. 


207. This poem was written in the winter of 
Na Gertrude of Wen T a had seized Hamburg and laid an 
ah * the early p oe ee ‘As all remonstrance proved ineffectual, 

Hgo on British p! Panto the Baltic under Sir Hyde Parker, Nelson 
ш. ВЕЕ fleet зза Бр d. After passing through the зза 
the "English attacked the Danish AEN E YS ian = 

: mo! > 
puc the Crown Prince tips had struck, but they could not be 
alf-past three all the batteries on shore. Nelson then sent a note "to 
Carried off owing to the Ра! and succeeded in securing 


the brothets o 


1804-5, and appeared 
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an armistice which ultimately resulted in a treaty between England 
and the northern Powers. Я А р 

1. Of Nelson: the credit of the victory was rightly given to Nelson; 
Parker, whose ship was not engaged in the action, made thc signal 
to cease firing after three hours’ fighting, though this was done solely 
for Nelson’s sake, to give him an excuse for retiring if he wished to 
do so; but Nelson, as probably everyone knows, put the glass to his 
blind eye and declared he saw no signal. In May Parker was recalled 
and Nelson appointed to the chief command, 

10. afloat: it will be noted that this is the only place in the poem 
where the first and third lines of a stanza fail to thyme, 

42. yield . . . thy fleet: the English took six Danish men-of-war and 
eight smaller vessels. 

53. the fires of funeral light: i.c. the burning ships. 

63. Elsinore: (Danish ‘Helsingér’) the town on the Danish side 
of the Sound. It is the scene of Har; The ‘wild and stormy steep’ 
is a picturesque but imaginary addition of the росе? to the landscape; 
the Sound at Elsinore is bordered by a flat green stretch of land. 

67. Riou: Captain Riou of the ‘Amazon’ 


pedition, but he had ‘instantly 


it as it deserved’, SourHeEy, 
Life of Nelson. 


208. Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! : 


THE Ode is a sermon in verse, like Longfellow's *Psalm 
of Life’, but more profound in its thought and more impres- 
sive in its language. But though a noble sermon it is not a 
high, imaginative creation, and therefore 


poem. Inone stanza only the poet sees truth by the light of 


but there is no arguing with 


Voice of God: conscience 


[ › 3 the metaphor has no great 
poetical force, for it needs 


no high imaginative vision to 
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recognize conscience as the voice of God—nor duty as a 
light to guide. 

LINES 4-8. Man's innate sense of eternal justice makes 
him feel that he who faithfully serves duty shall not need to 


be disquieted. 
9-24. Some rare and happy natures cheerfully consecrate 
themselves to duty out of pure goodness of heart ; but if that 


instinct fails conscience must take its place. 
25-40. He has tried to be a law to himself and to choose 


a way of life, but is now convinced that simply to do one's 
duty is the only sure road to peace of mind. Unchartered 


freedom is liberty of action without guidance: a charter gives 


rights but states the uses to which they should be put. 
law of one's being, is the 


41-8. Duty, obedience to the ] Е 
fundamental principle of the universe, by which the stars 


move in their courses and the flowers appear in their seasons. 


It is significant that the last lines of this stanza, in their 
majestic rhythm and their deep-toned music, are incom- 
parably the most impressive in the poem. ‘ 

49-56. He commends himself to that Power ‘whose 
service is perfect freedom’. 


: Е ished in the Poems of 1807. As printed 
Кеш Яны: Relies E робіце ks and shows many variations 


he collected wor! 
кош Шыр ae Voice of God: the Voice of God is Conscience, and 
Duty is called its daughter as being the BE ofi Conscience: 
RET д against wrong- e MENS 
20, ке, B ie виса ion there followed a stanza beginning Yet 
no? theilesg ich was not reprinted. It was not of the same high 
level as the rest. . hat this phrase is from Milt 
ФМ Fowler points out that this p! on, 
53. lowly wise: Mr Be lowly wise: 


Paradise Lost, viii. 173, 
209. Erernal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 
: one is of the Sea, 


210. Two Voices are there, f л) 

Two voices, each а mighty voice but usually dissimilar, 
are here in harmony: Both poems Шины the id 
characteristic of the sonnet: imn rd pue 
by the artistic restraint imposed yt n ori о. pic и 
expressed within the limits of fou ines. я 2 > ше 
theme divides naturally at the end of the octave; and in both, 
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inati i i le 
ur of imaginative thought is clothed with nob z 
аа But hoc the greater poct asserts his E 
his is the organ voice that awes while it thrills, and Мише 
itself once and for ever upon the memory. Nothing in Byron’ 
sonnet can compare in suggestive force with the last thee 
lines of Wordsworth’s. We feel the air shaken by the roar o 
the torrent and the thunder of the sea, and, in the last line, 
hear the rumbling echo of them die away into silence. 
LINES 3-6 (No. 209). heart, fetters: the effect of the 
repetition is a little weakened by the use of the device a 
second time. 
LINES 1-2 (No. 210). 
Was born near the sea ani 
mountains, 


It is significant that Wordsworth 
d lived most of his life among the 


209. Prefixed to The Prisoner of Chillon (1810) with the heading ‘Sonnet 
on Chillon’, 


At Chillon Castle on Lac Leman (the Lake of Geneva) Francois 
de Bonnivard, a prelate of Geneva, was imprisoned (1530-6) by 
Charles Duke of Savoy, who was trying 
land. In the Jatte 


г year the Bernese took Chillon and liberated the 
Prisoner. The room is still sh 


and the pillar to which he is said to have been chained. 
210. Published in the Poems 


Briton on the Su 


211. Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
212. О Friend! I know not which way I must look 
213. Milton! thon shouldst be living at this hour: j 


214. When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
WORDSWORTH sa: 
tion which w: 


Conviction that ‘there is no 


including all its powers, of love, of joy; 
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and admiration’. The first cous England of the fate of 
Venice, corrupted by that terialism which the second 
deplores; the third and noblest holds up to her the austere 
example of one of her greatest sons; and the last and 
tenderest voices his deep love for his country and his confi- 
dence that she is worthy of it. The last two are technically 
the most perfect, for the first admits а third rhyme into the 
octave, and the second does not clearly divide into those two 
parts which are so admirably illustrated in the others. (See 


note to No. 166.) 3 

Wordsworth shares wit 
his sonnets, great and lesser alike, 1 
teristic of dignity, and also of striking that note unmistakably 
in the opening line, which is we 
. The figurative language in t 
illustrates the means by which a great poet concentrates à 
wealth of meaning in а few lines, ‘infinite riches in a little 
room’, It is by ће power of its figures that No. 213 is the 
finest of the fine group. Fen, for example, is a metaphor 


packed with powerful suggestions of material corruption, 


Spiritual stagnation, and life-giving elements wasted. 
E REED i xamples of the effective use of 


Lines 34 afford striking © a re 
metonymy, the altar picturing for us the priest ап his duties, 
the sword the soldier, the fireside the family, the bower ladies, 
and the hall gentlemen—whose wealth here means well-being, 
heroic because mental and spiritual: the notion that riches 
meant wealth was the characteristic delusion of the industrial 


revolution. imapinati 
OREOR ые dailies) “epee imaginations 
Milton’s purity and splendour as well as his aloofness from 
Petty things. The Jast line doubtless refers to his having 
Once taught in school. И 
А А 2; printed in the Poems of 1807. 1 

Quee probably in jai State in 997 and rapidly grew in 

acetic beams SP cent cse de Pal pars of бшсе. 
К р € ч 

di reum and in the Scent eich es she repeatedly made war 
Aah maintained a power. uiis, and other powers hostile to her 
RE inst the Ge jo 1797 the city was occupied by Bonaparte 
XH детс ascendancy. Formio dissolved the republic, giving part 
of m edet TUM and the rest to the newly-formed Cisalpine 
Republic. 
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in 998 the doge, having cleared the 
tituted Venice the protector of those 
ice the custom arose of celebrating the 
driatic each year on Ascension Day by 
the doge dropping a golden ring ‘into the water, From about 1170 
with much magnificence. 
212. Published in the Poems of 1807, with t| 
London, September 1802", It 
if written in 1913, 
10. This is idolatry: ‘these are our idols’, 
13. fearful: ‘fearing to do wrong." 


he heading "Written in 
would have been equally appropriate 


213. Published with the preceding sonnet, under the title ‘London, 
1802? 


4. hall and bower: the resorts of knights and ladies respectively. 
8. manners: ‘moral character’, not ‘outward behaviour’. 

14, herself: the 1807 edition has ‘itself’, 

214. Published with the preceding two sonnets, to which it practically 
rnishes a recantation, Poets are perhaps more liable than others to 
have their view of the whole coloured by the action of a part, but we do 
not know what was the incident which induced Wordsworth to with- 
i is countrymen, They were doubtless 
m, as they would be to-day; and it is 


equally certain that the indictment of the whole nation was unjust—then, 
as it would be now. 


Three unimportant changes were made when the 


sonnet was reprinted 
as here given, 


215. On Linden, when the sun was low, 


and afterwards the quiet of 
yard on a summer evening. 

It is interesti 
d's in Hohenlinden and the nu 
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and slowly beginning again, do something to explain the 
wonder of the contrast. The irony of Southey’s eighth and 
ninth stanzas, so gentle that it has burnt to the bone almost 


before its touch is felt, is very rare in English poetry. 


215. Hobenlinden: a village in upper Bavaria, 18 miles east of Munich, 
where the French under General Moreau defeated the Austrians on 
3 December 1800, though with a loss of about 9,000 men; the loss on 
the Austrian side was almost twice as great. The poem was written in 
1801 and first published anonymously in 1802; it was reprinted in 1803 
in the seventh edition of Pleasures of Hope. К 

1. Linden: "Hohen Linden’ means ‘High Lime-trees’, so Campbell 
has some justification in using only the latter part of the word. 

4. Iser: the river Isar on which Munich stands is, at its nearest point, 
twelve miles from Hohenlinden. There is however a small stream, the 
Isen, which rises within two miles of the battle-field and ultimately flows 
into the Inn. Campbell probably intended the former and under- 
estimated the distance; though he was abroad at the time, he was not, 
as is sometimes said, present at the battle. 

13. riven: ‘split’. 

14. rush'd: in the early vers 

21, devel: i.e. shining from t ~ А 

93. 5 nd fer, Hun: to call the French Franks is 
more и 2 Bik ‘Austrians Huns. The Franks were a 
confederation of Germanic tribes who invaded Gaul in the fifth 

i c to the country. The Huns invaded Europe 

ies, and drove out the Goths 

h the name is not derived 
s cannot be traced; they 
cessive invasions of their country 
enturies. The present popula- 
also termed Ugri or Ungri, 
900. Prom 1526 Hungary 


ions this is flew’. 
he horizon. 


from the country now term 
from them. The subseque 
Were probably absorbed in the suci 
Which took place during the next four & 
tion of Hungary consists mainly of Magyar» 
а Finnish tribe who invade 
as been under the same топа 
27. Munich: this city had been t2 


uly, 8 Жен, " 
216 З 1843) achieved his first distinction 
ee ROBERT Sour (7a Westminster School magazine ; for 
dcn tae ES d school and refused admittance 2: d 
GR Ms EE ‘as, howevels admitted by the D igl ERE 
authorities at Balliol. He was а COPIOUS сан dase with "EE 
Verse, though little of his work in eade Poet Laureate in 1813. 
Scion of his Lito N eo тов. Its true title is ‘The Battle of 

ы хуа: 
lenheim’ З als E 

ved EE Y Blindheim’, the name of a village 
an ee ius English version оаа where the allied English, 
e Danube in е nder Marlborough and Prince Eugene 


ermans, Dutch, and Danes ш! 


ken by Moreau in the previous 
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defeated the French and Bavarians under Marshal Tallard, 13 August 
1704. 


23. many thousand теп: the allies were said to have lost over 11,000 
men, and the French and Bavarians nearly 40,000. г h 

25. what "twas all about: had Kaspar studied history at school е 
would have replied that the war was the outcome of the aggression © 
Louis XIV of France, who throughout his long reign (1643-1715) 
worked to realize his dream of a French universal monarchy. Spain, 
Holland, Austria and Savoy were each in turn the object o! ns 
attack; and it was mainly thanks to the unremitting hostility о! 
William of Orange that Louis’s desighs were not more successful. 

45. childing; ‘that is about to have a child’, 


217. When he who adores thee has left but the name 


THE natural thythms of the sorrowful voice cannot be 
made to harmonize with the galloping rhythm of the verse; 
and so the pathos of the words loses force, instead of gaining 
it, from the form. The rhythm of the opening line, for 
example, corresponds exactly with ‘I sprang to the stirrup, 
and Joris and he’ ; it is immediately obvious that Browning, 
not Moore, has chosen the form most expressive of his matter. 

The invocation is addressed to Ireland by Robert Emmet, 


executed by the English Government as one of the leaders of 
an unsuccessful rising in 1803. 


From the First Number (1807) of Irish Melodies: the hackneyed 
Latin heading is, of course, Palgrave’s; the lines were written to com- 


memorate the execution of Robert Emmet who organized an unsuccessful 
rising against the Government in 1803. 


1. thee; Emmet is supposed to be addressing Ireland. 
218. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 


THE poem owes its fame to its powerful imagery by which 
суету scene is conjured up before us so that, as was said of 
hakespeare’s descriptions, “the Thing he would represent 
stands full before you, and You possess every part of it’, But 


j “espeare that ‘when he describes a 
thing you more than see it, you feel it too’, 


o 1 p the picture.  Wolfe's rhythm has that 
quality only in a very limited degree, We see his pictures so 
vividly that we are impressed and mo 

are not thrilled 


5 there is no mysterious communication ‘felt 
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in the blood and felt along the heart’. There isa noble sim- 
plicity in the last line for example; yet the voice we hear has 
not the grave majestic power as of Death himself speaking, in 


Duncan is in his grave: 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Every reader must admire the ‘Burial of Sir John Moore’, 
and very few will be disposed to ask of the poet a higher 
pleasure than he has given; but those few are the readers 
who have learned to recognize the Grand Style in literature. 

The second is the finest stanza alike in pictorial power and 


in the fitness of the music to its theme. 

Carrs Worre (1791-1823), an Irish clergyman, is now re- 
membered only as the author of this one immortal song. It was pub- 
lished originally in the Newry Telegraph for 19 April 1817, but, though 
reprinted in many periodicals, it passed almost unnoticed, till Byron 
drew the attention of the public to it five years later. It was included 
in Wolfe's Poetical Remains (1825) with fourteen other poems of a high 
order of merit, which are now quite forgotten, with the exception of 


‘If I had th hi ]dst have died. 
a Ne Seal e English troops in the Peninsular 


Sir John : the leader of th 
War em ае а of Vimiera in 1808. Outnumbered and having 
his retreat into Portugal cut off by Napoleon, he retired 250 miles to 
Corunna, a port on the north coast of Spain, closely pursued by Soult, 
who constantly assailed the English troops on the march and caught 
them up before they could embark. engagement took place on 16 
January 1809, in which the French were beaten off, but Sir John Moore 
was struck by а cannon ball and died the same evening; he was buried 
at midnight on the ramparts of Corunna. 
26. This is the one weak line 10 the p 
the poem sent by Wolfe to 2 friend has ‘n 


219. In the sweet shire of Cardigan е em 

у, Je’s: yet there is a choice o them to 
“i уыз е EE reasserted the premise; but though 
he knew as well as Ben Jonson the necessity for the qualifica- 


tion 5 act upon it; and so, as here, he is too 
Keala aor ЕВ се е people's words without discri- 


often t t rodu 5 
“ieee RS E reds values. The story would lose nothing 
by being paraphrased in simple prose» for only in the last 
four dus ре ар the moving power of the thought reside in 
the form of its expression: : 
ads (1798). _Words- 


5 К i in Lyrical Ba 
Written in 1798 and publishes in oto say that Simon Lee was 


Worth in a later edition А 


oem. Ап autograph copy of 
ote" for ‘hour’. py 
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drawn from the huntsman to the squires of AED in Somerset, 
he knew when he lived in that country in 1798. З Ы 
a hounds : the notes of foxhounds are very He d 
from the alto clef to the bass; EE they are in full cry they bea 
blance to a jangling peal of ells. ? . if 
ав" та A САРЕ: display of gratitude, especially i 


i i ipi met 
shown for a trivial service, Suggests that the recipient has not 
with much kindness in his life, 


220. I have had playmates, I have had companions 


THis poem, with its lack of thyme and of an obvious 
pattern of regularly spaced stresses, has been pu 
argument by those who hold that phrases lose part of t e 
natural force by being adapted to verse form, But с 
essential element of that form, repetition, is markedly presen! 
here, not merely in the strong and frequent refrain, put in 
the repeated recurrence of phrases with a similar rhythm. 


If strokes are made for every stressed syllable and dots for 


every unstressed one the existence of a pattern will soon 
become obvious. 


Неге also ‘the words are the people's"; 
but the selection from among them is the poet's, and his 
selection produces a definite pattern without which we 
Should have no pleasure in them. 


Some alterations in Lamb’s Works (1818). 


T. fairest among women: Ann Simmonds, whom Lamb speaks of 
as Alice W—, 


nin the Essays of Elia; she married a Mr Bartram, a 
pawnbroker. 


10. I have a friend: ie. Charle: 
introduced to Lamb by Coleridge. 
Charles Lloyd,’ writes Lamb; ‘and fo: 
that the good creature did all he coul 

16. Friend of my bosom: Coleridg 
Hospital with Lamb. See 


s Lloyd (1775-1839), who was 
a had well-nigh quarrelled with 
т no other reason, I believe, than 
d to make me happy.’ 


€, Who was at school at Christ's 
note to No. 168, 


221. As slow our ship her дату track 
“THE prettiness of a 
his name, but as 


From the Seventh Number of Trish Melodies. The title here given 
is Palgrave's. 
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222. There's not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 
Tue lines were originally published as ‘Stanzas for Music’: 


those who play the banjo will easily improvise an air to suit 


them. 
Written in March 1815 and first printed in the Poems of 1816. 
7. points, for ‘points to’, is a doubtfully correct expression. 


293. There is a flower, the Lesser Celandine, 
» WonpswonrH's interest in the celandine is the earliest 
indication in English poetry o£ a close and detailed observa- 
tion of nature, inspired not by the sportsman’s keenness, as 
Shakespeare sometimes is, пог by the mere love of beauty as 
he and all poets habitually are but by sympathy and tender- 
ness and the recognition of kinship. The lesser celandine is 
the earliest flower to appear in profusion and is therefore 
gathered in handfuls by untaught children attracted by its 
bright yellow. Butit has not the glory of the buttercup-gold 
nor the drooping grace and fragrance of the cowslip; and so 
by the cursory observer it is passed by like the dandelion. 
bserve it with sustained 


Wordsworth was the first poet to © 
lustrates both the closeness and 


interest; and his poem illustr: es 
accuracy of his study of it—his facts have the precision of 


science—and his belief that the meanest flower can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

tings 5-12. The celandine protects its pollen by closing 

h of rain; but when its seeds are set 


its petals on the approac г 3 
P but whiten and wither. 


its petals close no mores $ Е i 
31-4, In youth Nature lavishes her gifts; in age she 


grudges them to US. And youth squanders what age would 


fain recover. 


Written in 1804 and first printed in 


“The Small Celandine’- This plant, als 1 
has a yellow flower, and was given its name because it was supposed to 


соте with the swallows and to wither at their departure (chelidon, СК. = 
‘swallow’). Wordsworth wrote two other poems to the same flower, 


ublished together with this. М И 
j 17. may 98 cheer it; in the first version ‘may not bless it’. 


the Poems of 1807 with the title 
о known as Pilewort or Figwort, 


224. I remember, I remember 
Ir this poem is sentimental, beca 
of ordinary men and the sentiments t 


use the voice is the voice 
heir ordinary sentiments, 
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puns; but he has a тоге abidi 


225. Oft in the stilly night, 


First punted in National Airs (1815). 


1. stilly: the use of this word as an adjective seems to be peculiar to 
oore, 


In the work of a great poet we are consta 


with a sense of his absolute Sureness of touch; it seems as if 
he could not go wrong, a 


could mislead it in buildin: 
not one of Shelley’s greater poems, it co 


5 remind us that Shelley loved 
те living things with spirits to 
First published in Posthumous Poems, 1824, whete it i ‘Song’. 
Равне omitted it S n second edition, Sa OPE 
22, Thou wilt come for pleasure: in other words best way to 
become cheerful is to be cheerful—which is egi excellent 
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42. not love them less: the subject is ‘T; ‘though I love all these as 


much as thou dost, I am without them." 


997. The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

Tue stanza is an elaborate and beautiful form, and perhaps 
gave Mr Bridges the suggestion for the still lovelier one 
which he used in the greatest of all his lyrics, the Elegy on a 
Young Lady. Shelley, however, fails to take full advantage of 
its musical capacity: his one magic line is the thirtieth, in 
which the two spondees with their long vowels, Je down and 
tired child give the sound а suggestion of utter weariness. 

The simile in the thirteenth line gives a vivid image of the 


flashing spray. 

Published with the preceding роет, where it is dated "December 
1818’, There is a fifth stanza which Palgrave has omitted; it is not on 
the same level as the others: |. 

4. transparent might: this reading, de 
by Palgrave in his second edition, 11 р 

4 ions. ; 

5. Re AN ee the same MS. ‘in place of the ‘air’ of the 1839 
edition. The 1824 edition omits the line. 7 А 

7. of one delight: i.e. expressing the same happiness, t ough in different 


rived from a MS. copy, is accepted 
lace of ‘light’ which appears in the 


SO) 3. 8 " 
Коч а, ee birds + floods: Palgrave without authority prints 
winds’ , . . ‘birds’. «+ Hoods ‘has been the common practice of sages, 

herein, it is impossible 


22, The sage: as me! itation 
und contentment tl › 
mian ерсе had in his mind in these lines—if. 


and as most of th 

to say which particular sage + 

indeed he had any onc 1P particular. 

е Dead are past; 


«My library was dukedom large enough.’ 


So Shakespeare makes Prospero say, but he himself to the 


end of his life would have sai with Berowne, 

:nual plodders ever WoD» 

Small bere олу рош others’ books. 
i life cannot be fully lived 

He k Southey did nots that 

ina ES E ала іпа sports-field or a shop. The 
slow, sad Y ie of the poem suggests that Southey himself, 
with all his noble gratitude to the dead, had a pathetic 
suffice for happiness. 


1 Е до not 
Gs) t books alone 
eem. "in the thought that of all his vast output 


998. My days among th 
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of scholarly writing, only this short poem ensures that his 
name will not perish in the dust. 


Written at Keswick in 1818; it is to be found in the ‘Occasional Pieces’ 
ind has no heading. d 
F 11, 12. These me lines come as rather an artificial blot on this л 
wise pleasing little poem; literary gratitude does not commonly take 
the form of tears, even among poets. , 
23. a name: it is less than а hundred years since Southey died, and 
yet, apart from a very few pieces studied by reluctant children, his poems 


are very little read. ` His ‘name’ certainly has not perished—and so he 
has gained his desire, 


229. Souls of Poets dead and gone, 


THE rather forced playfulness of the lines is poor com- 


pensation for the absence of Keats’s magic and music. Com- 
pare No. 167. 


LINE 22. This is his fun: there is no Mermaid among 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac. 


Written in 1818 and published with Lamia (1820). The Mermaid 
Tavern in Bread Street, Cheapside, was much 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and possibly 
mont's ‘Letter to Ben Jonson' he says, 
Mermaid wine’; and later, *What things 
Mermaid ! heard words that have been So 


deer, robbing the rich and giving generously to the poor. Probably he 
was an historical characte: i 
fictitious. 

12. bowse: (or bon) ‘drink’. 

16, 17. quill... sheepskin: i.c. the реп told the hment. 

18. you: the souls of the Poets, ү ыа 

22. The Mermaid in the Zodiac: the zodiac is the ‘baldric’ or belt in the 
heavens m Which ES and те planets appear to revolve; it is divided 
into twelve signs, the first о which, ries, i Ч by the sun on 
21 March. The sixth of th MES HUS 


ese signs is called Vi irgi d is 
here identified with the Mermaid, ш Огу 


230. Proud Maisie is in the wood, 


In these few lines alo 


пе Scott Proves that he shared the 
gift of the greater poets 


to suggest infinitely more than the 
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mere words tell. The four short stanzas are charged with the 
mystery of brooding Fate like the pronouncement of an 
oracle, leaving the hearers in wonderment and awe. 


From chapter xl of The Heart of Midlothian (1818). Palgrave has 
inserted his own heading. 

1. Maisie: ‘Mary’. 

7. braw: ‘fine’. 


231. One more Unfortunate 
I was puzzled to account for my feeling that these 


moving verses were not really poetry until I remembered 
the distinction drawn by J. S. Mill between ‘eloquence, 
which is heard and poetry, which is overheard. Poetry is 
feeling confessing itself to itself in moments of solitude. 
. . . Eloquence is feeling pouring itself out to other minds, 
courting their sympathy, ог endeavouring to influence their 
belief or move them to passion Ог to action’. Certainly 
we feel that in this poem Hood is conscious of an audience, 
that his pathos is directly aimed at us; whereas the work 
of a greater poet seems impersonal, in the sense that it was 
written primarily for the poet himself communing with his 


Е acutely that ‘the French, who are the least 
poetical of all great and intellectual nations, are among the 
most eloquent’. He implies that they are the most easily 
moved by thetoric. This perhaps explains why Byron is in 


France the best known of English poets. 

i in Hood's Monthly Magazine in 1843. Waterloo Bridge 
Sean hanes was crossed only ‘under payment of a toll until 
1878; it was therefore not greatly frequented and was for that reason 
chosen by many unhappy persons as the scene of their suicide. Hood 
сповеп Ву dubbed it "Ihe Bridge of Sighs’, taking the name from 
the m bridge at Venice which connected the Doge's Palace with 
the State prison. 

1. Unfortunate: the name ; 
social life, to the unhappy women who ca 
10. cerements: ‘grave clothes” А Шз ee ) 
th e i e (cera, Lat. = WAX) С 
эз? А enum the law forbidding E ER А) 
96. contumely : ‘insult’ ; the accent properly comes on the first syllable, 

iti i kespeare. А 

ме D found in Chancer soe end əd’; the intervening words are 


with ‘spurt 
all co-ordinate. 


given, by way of glossing over modern 
ji ho earn their living by prostitution. 
formerly waxed to preserve 
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232. О snatch’d away in beauty s bloom! 


Ins freedom from self-consciousness makes this more simple 
and natural and so more convincing than many of Byron’s 
lyrics. | Ж; 

LINE 7. The personification here is reminiscent of the 
previous century. The picture in itself is beautiful, but we 


forget the pathos in our interest in the image itself until 
reminded of it again in line 10. 


Published in Hebrew Melodies (1815) with no title but the first line. 


13. teach: a clumsy, unmelodious invention; ‘teach... not 
(to). 


233. When maidens such as Hester die, 


THE form and the music conveyed by it suggest the 
influence of Burns upon Lamb’s ear. 
I shall it call: the inversion is awkward. 
Written in February 1803 and printed in the Works (1818). Y 
a the Quaker rule: i.c. strictness and sobriety in every article 
е. 
21. prying: ‘inquiring’, not used here in a bad sense. 


22, is: the Subject is really ‘[one who combines] a waking eye’, etc. 3 
hence the verb is singular. 


32. fore-warning: a forctaste of the pleasure that her company always 
gave. 


234. He is gone on the mountain, 


From The Lady of the Lake (1810), ш. xvi. 
Coronach : “funeral-song’ (Gaelic). 
5. font: used in poetry for ‘fount’, 
18. in flushing: in process of sending out new shoots, 

17. correi: (more commonly *corrie?) а more or less circular hollow 
on a mountain, surrounded by steep slopes or Precipices except at its 
lower end (coire, Gael. = a kettle), 

18. enber: ‘trouble’, ‘embarrassment’, 


235. We watch’d ber breathing thro’ the night, 
Two middle stanzas are quite unjustifiably omitted. Like 
these two they move and breathe with the quietness of 
watchers by a death-bed. 


Written on the death of his sister Anne, and pri i Englishman's 
Magazine for August 1831, RIME 

Palgrave has omitted the two middle stanzas of this beautiful 
poem, his excuse being that they are ‘very ingenious, but of all = 
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poetical qualities ingenuity is least in accordance with 
: Hm = thos’. 
EE his omission he has substituted ‘But’ for "For in D s “is ee 
е e line. As he gave dr poema in full in the second edition, the 
uity’ apparently offence im less ‘on better judgment dup. 
The following are the omitted lines:— КЕРДЕ making. 
*So silently we scem'd to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


‘Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
‘And sleeping when she died.’ 
Mr G. K. Chesterton, in The Victorian Age in Literature, cites the 
last two lines as an instance of the sharpness, ‘falling like the shadow 


of a sword’, across all Hood’s serious poems. 


936. O listen, listen, ladies gay! 
Proud Maisie, in which Scott caught 


THE suggestiveness of \ T 
the spirit of the finer ballads, is far more impressive than 
these carefully elaborated picturesque details which leave no 
toom for wonder. 

From The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), vi. xxiii, where it has no 


other heading than ‘Harold’, the name o the singer. 


7. Ra Ravenscrai Castle, now 11 ruins, stands in 
wensbeucb, or Ravi g h of Forth, a mile south-west of 


Fifeshire, on the shore of the Firt 
шу 
0. inch: ‘islet 
inch; ‘islet’. to No. 181, 1. 26. , 
les south of Edinburgh, 


1 а on Lm Do iren a 
d їп: п) a vi 

КАНКА tts O Teal its Me fifteenth century chapel. —. 

21, the ring they ride: I take this to mean ride in the ring; i.e. tilt at a 
tournament. Mr Fowler it as ride at the ring, а medieval game 
usce the players had to сату off a suspended ring on the tips of their 
lances while ridi Ш gallop. ў 

31. dd ШЕ estate. cs DR Rosslyn, contains 
а magni than a mile in ut. 

3257 nificent avenue PE han а home of William Drummond а 
Country ЖАКСА who ‘arms on the King’s side durin; the Civil 
War. He collected a "valuable library which he bequeathed to bridge. 
It is about four miles cast of Rossly: 

38. sacristy: thc room in а Ch" 
are ЕРЕ the altae 

altar’s pale: the precincts © the altar. 
[o 39. every pillar Foliage bord ; the са! 
hapel is exceedingly beautiful. 


rving ОП the pillars of Rosslyn 
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41. pinnet: this word is found only 
ү 2. z] i t. 
pinnacle’ ; elsewhere it means а pennant. Aet VI E 
51. rung and sung, as the past tense of ‘ring’ and ‘sing’, 


apparently as correct as ‘rang’ and ‘sang’, though today they are 
less usual. 


in this passage with the sense 


237. I saw where in the shroud did lurk 


THE verses reflect Lamb’s love of the quaint conceits of 
the seventeenth-century writers which is so conspicuous in his 
essays. He would indeed have moved and charmed us more 
if he had written on this theme in prose, using these very 
phrases but giving them the matchless prose-rhythm that is 
more enchanting than all but the best verse, 


Sent to Hood on the death of his first child in May, 1827, and punted 
by him in The Gem in 1829. It was reprinted in Lamb's Album Verses, 
1830. 


the Promethean fire: used here for the fire of life, as in ОМ. 
V. ii. 12, ‘I know not where is that Promethean heat That can hed 
light relume’—a quotation which Lamb uses in his ‘Detacl 


Thoughts on Books and Reading’. Prometheus in Greek mythology 
Stole fire from heave: 


А : t 

n to give to mortals, who till then were ignoran 

of its use. > 

38. economy: in its first and widest sense ‘management of a household’. 
39. clerks: ‘scholars’, 


41. ephemeral: ‘living but for a day’. 


238. Where art thou, my beloved S. on, 


Tuts is one of Wordsw 
contains passages of sim; 
and others of supreme 


orth’s most characteristic poems; 1t 
ple crudity such as only he would, 

beauty such as only he could, have 
Written; ordinary undistinguished phrases, and Sol 
Ones, some merely uncouth and some invested with magica. 
enchantment, 


In the first two Stanzas the mother speaks, or Wordsworth 
or her, According to his theory that poetry should be “а 


selection of the language really spoken by men, with metre 
Super-added', But in the next tw 


: z vo lines she speaks а language 
that is artificial without being poetical, which may be said 
also of line 19, The three Next stanzas are full of artless 
pathos, and then suddenly the &reat poet begins to speak, 
and for four Stanzas, in the second of which he reaches his 
full power, we are held spellb i i i 
to the deep music of romanti 
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Mr F. W. H. Myers has noted the musical effect of the 
alliteration, in lines 50-6, of т and d, particularly, which give 
depth of tone. But even more significant is the art by which 
words of Latin origin are contrasted with Saxon monosyllables : 
the last two lines, for example, reveal the characteristic genius 


of our mixed language as well as any in English poetry by 
their effect of simplicity, strength, and majesty, of lucidity 


and mystery—for though the meaning of ‘an incommunicable 
sleep’ is perfectly clear, yet the phrase suggests the ever- 
haunting mystery of what lies beyond the grave, ‘and in that 
sleep of death what dreams may come’. So ‘summoned’ 
invokes some inscrutable power whose presence, by means of 
the single word, is felt to brood over the whole stanza. 
Dated 1804, but probably, says. Mr Hutchinson in the Oxford Words- 


worth, composed earlier, perhaps in 1801. It was printed in the Poems 
of 1807, where there are three slight variations from this text. 
5. of the same; ‘the same’ as an equivalent of ‘it’, ‘they’ or ‘them’, 
is now generally confined to commercial and journalistic English. 
This is unhappily not the only instance of its use in. modern poetry ; 
it appears in one passage in Keats, where as here, it is dragged in for 
the chyme, another from Mrs Browning, What can I give thee back, 
O liberal? (No. 310), 1.13, and another from Robert Browning, Rabbi 
Ben Ezra (No. 348), E 

19. ensued: ‘followed . i 

56. O TRANE in an active sense, атас саары hold шу cons 
munication with’ those on carth. It is commoner in its passive sense, 
‘that cannot be communicated’. Betwixt; it.i th: 

m pixtî; 7 y that 

5 еп: i 1807 edition “Betwixt ; it is noteworthy t 

Pd Pen ies d occurs in the 1807 Poems Wordsworth changed 


it later to ‘Between’. ar 3 i 
T4. me, and not my grid: as Margaret had apparently till now refrained 


ighbours could only pity her 
from s i f her son's absence, her neig: RRP Ae A AREE 
Fac 5 her solitude, without knowing the ever-present anxiety 


of her mind. 


239. Waken, lords and Jadies gay! 
eit СА and first published in Queen-Hoo Н ume 
lett ritten i b is author, Joseph Strutt, and сотр! ЕЕ у Scott. 
Тһе pone 35 prated also in the ‘Edinburgh Annual Register tor the same 
g wi d 
усан, which appeared m) ERES all 
. knelling: this word 15 + х % horn, 
which is ly absent from the КОКА ЧЕГ 
the deer. But cf. below, No. 218,17 % 
0 Ji: spelt by Scott “Баш 
29. valk: T 
the second edition; but N.E-D- ges 


a mournful significance, 
except perhaps to 
rook with cheerful 


|y used with 


which Palgrave has restored in 
rs the spelling here given. 
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240. Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
241. Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 


BEFORE a word has been read, the very shape of their 
printed forms suggests the contrast between the two poems. 
Wordsworth’s is long and level like the ground on which the 
lark’s nest is made; Shelley’s is light and unsubstantial as the 
air in which it sings. And Wordsworth’s music is the grave 
voice of the thinker, Shelley’s the ecstatic song of the lark 
itself, with its short bursts of melody rising to a long-sustain- 
ed climax. So to the one poet the bird is a minstrel singing of 
human love, a pilgrim returning to his home; to the other it 
is a spirit, Prophesying in an unknown tongue ofa Joy 
beyond human comprehension. But that is the joy to which 

umanity aspires, of which love is the shadow it clutches, 
and of which it is fain to hear; and so while it quotes 
approvingly the last couplet of Wordsworth, it is Shelley's 
Song that haunts its dreams, Yet not the lovely images of 
the earlier Stanzas; they make our waking moments in this 
World more lovely; it is the later stanzas that make us dream 
of a joy this world cannot give. The long elaborated similes 
with which the poem opens have been criticized because they 
do not make the bird clearer to us but distract our thoughts 
from it to dwell on their own beauty. But that is their very 
econd function of a simile, to 
Henceforward the little brown bird will 
recall to Shelley's readers а series of lovely visions whenever 
Ч thus one great end of poetry is 


ie much loved earth more lovely’, by 
filling it with beautiful associations. 


LINE 14 (No, 240), Compare No. 241, lines 36, 37. Words- 
worth’s is i 


the material light that hides the lark from out 
dazzled eyes, y's is the light by which men see the 
world as the Poet sees it while he himself ‘walks the earth 
unguessed at, 
. LINE 70 (No. 241). The function of poetry is at once to 
Increase our consciousness of ‘hidden want? and to satisfy it 
Шш RD. ompare lines 86.90 апа No. 203, lines 13-16. 
240. Written in 1895 and published ; i i llective 
од of the Poems. Tt is herded "To RE те E E 
gives it, 
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7-12. The second stanza was removed by Wordsworth in 1845 to 
another poem, ‘A Morning Exercise’, published in 1832, beginning 
‘Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the glad’. In its final form, there- 
fore this poem “To a Skylark' consists of only twelve lines. 
_ 14. A privacy of glorious Tight: i.e. the lark, when soaring to its height, 
is as invisible as the nightingale on its tree. 

16. more divine: i.e. than that of the earth-haunting nightingale. 

941. Written at Leghorn in 1820 and published with Prometheus Un- 


bound in the same year. i 

9. wert: the oldest form of the second person singular of was is ‘were’, 
wast, being a fourteenth-century formation. From were was formed 
wert on the analogy of ‘shalt, etc. ; but wert is now obsolete or used wrongly 


as subjunctive. А 3 
21. the arrows: the rays from the ‘star of heaven’. — * 
36, 37. bidden In the light of thought: i.e. the man himself remains un- 

known, though his songs Hash out ova the world. Unfortunately 

the world too often insists on dragging the poet himself to light.. 4 
48. unbeholden: ‘unseen’; а unique use of the word; ‘beholden’, 

the participle of ‘behold’, usually means ‘obliged’. М xd 
49. aerial hue: Shelley uses this phrase again in Prometheus, ‘as the 

aerial hue of fountain-gazing roses ‘fills the water’ ; here the words appear 

to indicate a faint, coloured light. 
53. deflower’ d: ‘robbed’, i.e. of its scent. j 
55. heavy-winged: the winds move but slo 

were laden. ч КАК 
ү Сма Бана ааа to be taken with ‘but’ in the phrase 

I Bae (шшер: . Josh RET cole 
80. Sd ict rammar this shoul e ; Shelley omi 

the EIU d ect places, presumably on the ground of euphony. So 

Clough has *When Thou ascended. 


96. measures: ‘music’. 
„ghs that shed 


242. Beneath these fruit-tree bon 


943. O blithe new-comer! I have beard, OS 
Te contrast between Shelley's lark ind ea 4 Tuin 
happily repeated in the compan gin ЕЕ ad ERE 
own. The greenfinch is 4 real bird in the rea ee AS XE A 
material d . but the cuckoo 1 QUE. x t d is n 
world of youthful dreams, бах in A елее 
ze-transfigures this one, in esting 1t um f th Schild and the 
was on ES or land" but one tes, BIET. ў 
Poet. Compare No. m iis x in the Poe 
7d 1 and pubs 
different pue s vest ‘The former began, 
again’, 


wly, as though their wings 


ms of 1807, with ` 
‘The May is come 


190 NOTES 


7. birds and flowers: Palgrave in both editions has ‘flowers and 
birds’. 


18. paramours: ‘lovers,’ as in Spenser’s Prothalamion (No. 53), 


1.16, and Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity (No. 62), 
1. 36. 


34. A Brother: i.e. in colour. 


243. Written 23-6 March 1802; published in the Poems of 1807. 
As here printed it follows the later editions, which have several varia- 
tions from the original version. 


8. far off and ntar: it is more than ordinarily difficult to locate the 
cuckoo by its cry; cf. 1. 19 below. 


244. My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

Arrer the cuckoo, the nightingale; this is the obvious 
association between the two poems. The real one is to be 
found in Wordsworth’s last stanza, which stands like a text 
above Keats’s Ode and is indeed its theme, 


s indeed j Poetry was for 
Keats the creation by imaginative power 


of a world of 


held spellbound and incapable of action, 
the greatest poets, had no hope of this wo 


Magical as the other Stanzas are, they 
before the imaginative truth of the penul 
music they merely echo. 

The stanza-form itself is 


fade into unreality 
timate stanza whose 


delighted, its long lines wi 
its one short one comi 
is needed to prevent nued delight passing into 
monotony. 
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LINES 23-30. Compare Mrs Browning’s A Musical Instru- 
ment (No. 314), lines 37-42. So to see the world is the price 
the poet must pay for his lovelier visions of it. 

23. Weariness without rest, action without the peace of 
achievement—never was the curse of worldliness so analysed 
and expressed; in three words. 

24. The call upon the breath made by the aspirates gives 
the line the effect of sighs ending ina groan. 

25. The monosyllabic ¢ ithets fall on the ear like a knell. 

98. The heavy 4's of eaden-eyed make the sound as ex- 


pressive as the image. E eee 5 à 
33. viewless: invisible; Keats will intoxicate himself with 


poetry instead of wine. К T 
40. The rhythm is a$ sinuous in its movement as the 
ways. > E 

42. incense: fragrance. Ву the epithet soft the sense of 


touch is also engaged- 
43. embalméd: spiced. . — . A 
50. The sense of hearing 15 En involved. Only the 
noblest f sight, is dim in this ream-stanza. : 
BB. rich: a DOSE use of the word; he means that to die 


ill sati h. i dat P 
PR are tone here is remarkable; it is as ifa 
man murmuring in his sleep suddenly spoke with the strength 
and decisi his waking voice j i 

ык ed the stanza defies analysis; but its 


i i ill repay careful study. . i 
т А п d the word admirably illustrated 


a poet's visionary power to see the eager generations pressing 
on one another, hung for existence and hurried off life's 
> 
-comers 
stage to make room for new comets. 
LS Th 5 oet's intuition told him that, though Ruth left 
her pe follo in-law, one so lovable must 
- with love and longing. d 
AMOR bia i of all romance is concentrated in the 
i ; we say that poetry is an 
epithets of these lines; when poc! 
ров it is of as these that we аге thinking. The 
master-magic is in the word forlorn, which means lost, and 
Suggests е dim memories of which we Hra at pone a 
vague consciousness, 25 of an infinite past, of times when we 


7 


192 МОТЕ$ 


looked out not from sashed windows but from casements, 
when life was a more adventurous and a more exciting thing. 
And then all that is lost, and we are conscious only of that 


single self which is our present humdrum existence. (Note 
to No. 250.) 

80. do I wake or sleep? : i.e. 
death can answer. 


Written in 1819 | and printed in the same year in the July number of 
Annals of the Fine Arts; it was reprinted with Lamia the following 
year. 


2. hemlock: a poison which produces a numbing effect on one 
who drinks it. The Athenians administered it to those whom their 
laws had condemned to death 3 it was by this that Socrates was 
executed, 

3. to the drains: ‘to the dregs’. 

4, Lethe-wards: Lethe in Greek шу 


is life real or a dream? Only 


thology was the river of 
ich spirits drank before their 


in the thought that. 
Һе Roman goddess of 
song: Provence was t 
16. Hippocrene: (pronounced in 
of the Muses on Mount Helicon in Boeotia, produced by a blow of 
Pegasus’s hoof. Keats imagines i 


18. mouth: the lip of the beaker, 


46. eglantine: ‘sweet briar’, 
51. Darkling: ‘in the darkness’ ; Originally an adverb the word came 
later to be used as an adjective. 


Jor many a time: this sentence, to the end of 


explaining why ‘it seems rich to die? now. 


53. muséd rhyme: ‘long thought-on verse’, 
60. requiem: properly a mass for the 
64. clown: ‘rustic’. E oe dead. 


1. 54, is parenthetical, 


me with her E i in 
Bethlehem. mother-in-law Naomi 


or casy tO say what Keats intended this word to 
mean here; usually ina description of scenery it means ‘deserted’, 
ntly inappropriate here. The word is really the past 


> and Keat: ino it Ik gon 
ands’ being now a lost region. 5 may be taking it literally, ‘fairy 
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245. Earth bas not anything to show more fair : 

* Youn old men shall dream dreams; your young men shall 
see visions.) Keats, as in the last poem, is the dreamer; 
Wordsworth, here as always, the visionary. Не sees what all 
may see, but he sees it transfigured. His is the higher gift to 
us, for it is better that we should learn to see the beautiful 
aspects of the world we have to live in than to escape from it 
into a world of illusion. The things which Wordsworth 
transfigures for us become more real and more permanent 
than reality; when the real London is covered up in weeds, 
like Troy, Wordsworth’s city will remain to preserve it as a 
beautiful memory and, which is better, to make other cities 
lovelier by teaching men how to look at them, by associating 


his poem with what they sce: ; P 2 
of this opening line is far 


LINE l. The quiet assuredness 
exclamatory rhapsody. - 


4, 5. It is a better thing to stimulate our imaginations to 


create the vision of freshness, light, glow, and colour suggest- 
t to paint them for us. 


ed i i to attem| 
2 ү pu pas MERE of London was then within 
sight. Мб РЖ 
prm Note the effect of the alliteration of the quiet /’s 
and s’s, yet the sense О subdued power in the lst line, due 
perhaps to the open vowels and the single aspirate. 


more impressive than any 


è Я ordsworth was оп his way to 
ee de ie nc of aoe of 20d where, by an error rented 
in later editions, it is said to have been E dE [XU 
‚ 7. Open unto the fields: i.e. they WEES ie а E DS 
city in the yet unpolluted air of the early m Б. 
9. steep: ‘bathe’. 
246. I met a traveller from an antique land: 

AN impressive pocm but an imperfect. sonnet, оов the 
dying fall of its conclusion makes 1t end Шке ап exce ent one 
Shelley had seldom the patience and ше wie rr d 
to work upon a poem until its form тыс е ре Бе 2M 

Mors ро he passions stamped spo and the proud 
the sculptor who with silent irony carved them, and the prou 


heart that indulged them; that is, the sculptor's scorn of scorn 
has outlived him and his 1125101. 


194 NOTES 


Published by Leigh Hunt in The Examiner, January 1818, and reprinted 
the following year with Rosalind and Helen. The ‘Of Egypt’ in the title 
is an insertion of Palgrave’s. А " , 

1. an antique land: ‘a land famous in ancient history’, here Egypt. 

8. mock’d: ‘copied’. К 

10. “Му name is Ozymandias’: Osymandyas is said to have reigned 
about 2100 в.с.; he was the first warlike king of Egypt and invaded 
Asia. As Mr Fowler points out, if the inscription was in hieroglyphics, 
it would have been unintelligible in Shelley’s time; the key being only 
found by Champollion in 1822. 


247. Degenerate Douglas! O the unworthy lord! 


248. Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye! 


Tue first sonnet is a reproach to landlords who abuse their 
tight of possession by spoiling the natural beauty of their 
land; the second is a protest against the purchase by strangers 
of country cottages to make themselves week-end homes in 
villages to which they do not belong, and which are spoilt by 
their presence. It is to be regretted that neither poem is one 
of those supreme achievements of Wordsworth which have 
become part of the national consciousness, 

LINE 5 (No. 247). horde: the need for a thyme seems the 
only explanation of the use of the word. 


beggar’d aud outrag'd: two very impressive epithets; but 


the rhythm of the following sentence is by contrast weak and 
ineffective. 


LINES 2—4 (No. 248). 
crime he is deploring. 


own sky: the cottage being in a cup in the hills, 
247. Composed 18 September 1803, and published in the Poems of 
1807 under the title ‘Composed at CSP in the 
above, note to No. 196. 5 "Hum des E e 
Queensberry; William Douglas (1724-1810), f. t ns- 
betry—and therefore improperly termed uu ot Quar 2 
particulat]y fast nobleman arid а Breat patron of the turf and the 
eam e ne es generally known as ‘Old Q’. He is said to 
ave stripper t i 3 is illegiti- 
bive а. 15 Scotch estates to provide а dowry for his illegiti: 
1. In a copy of the sonnet which Word: th 
CI it yas aa ahs dur line runs eee Iie ius Т 
ord’. Scott greatly admired th it ines? 
[S muore [onody in his mouth? e Hw uses saya Lock 
248. Published in the Poems of 1807 und itle * ition’. 
As republished in the collected works (1840-50) WE EIA runs 


The description tempts to the very 
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‘Well mayst thou halt—and gaze with brightening eye !’ Many other 
changes from the original version were made from time to time; as 
printed here it follows the final version except in the first line. 7 

In a prefatory note Wordsworth says this admonition was ‘intend- 
ed mote particularly for the perusal of those who may have happened 
to be enamoured of some beautiful place of retreat in the Country of 


the Lakes’. 
14. This line in the original edition and the editions of 1815 and 1827 


contains a foot too many, reading ‘melt and melt away’; this is a 
remarkable anomaly to find in a sonnet. 
1 


249. Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 


250. Behold her, single in the field, 

THE subject of both poems is the same. Wordsworth’s 
enthusiasm for it is equally obvious in both, and so is his wish 
to immortalize by a beautiful creation the beauty he has seen. 
And yet it is only of the second poem that we can say: all 
lovers of poetry know it, and by none who have once heard it 
can it be forgotten. It possesses 1n a far higher degree than 
the first the great poetical quality of memorableness, which is 
due partly to its superiority of form, its stanza being a far 
lovelier thing than the couplet of the first, and partly to the 
magical quality of its phrasing. The carefully selected words 


of the first have come by taking thought: but it seems to us 
have discovered such enchant- 


that mere thinking could never А 
f ‘old, unhappy far-off things’ or 


ments as haunt the music o |, 
‘breaking the silence of the seas’, We feel the presence of 
words that 15 much more than their 


something in the 
meaning: they remind us of much more than they say. 

LINE 3 (No. 249). consenting: conspiring to achieve a 
single purpose, like the natural influences mentioned in the 
lines that follow. Compare No. 179. f j 

Lines 42-6. She struggled good naturedly with the difficul- 
ties of conversation ага alien tongue. 

8 mbol of the evanescent. s 

62-78. iS No. 250, lines 31, 32 and No. 253, lines 


17-24. Д t 
5-8 (No. 250). Hidden alliteration helps to account for 
the wonderful music of these lines. 
9-20. These and particularly the 
most memorable and characteristic 
that the Romantic Revival gave to 


last two are among the 
of the impetishable lines 
English literature. They 


Л; NOTES 


are full of the suggestiveness of ‘a devotion to something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow’. The secret of their power 
may lie in the theory that no part of our experience is really 
forgotten but remains hidden in our subconsciousness ; it is 
even held by some that the experience of our ancestors is 
dormant in us too. Words rhythmically musical may have the 
power to stir the subconscious memories that correspond to 


them and so to give us a sense not of their present limited 
meaning but of an infinite past. 


249. Written in 1803 and published in 1807 with the title ‘To a High- 
land Girl, at Inversneyde, upon Loch Lomond’. 

5. And these grey rocks : this and the following four lines are co-ordinate 
with ‘years’ (1.3); all the girl’s surroundings had conspired to make her 
beautiful. 


15, 16. These two lines are not in the original version, 

20. Thee, neither know I: Wordsworth altered the first form of 
this line, ‘I neither know thee nor thy peers’; but he has got no 
nearer what he meant to say, ‘I know neither thee nor thy peers’. 
ER by ‘peers’ he means companions, an obsolete sense of 
the word. 


42. A bondage sweetly brook’d: i.e. she did not, like so many English 
people when travelling abroad, lose her t 


а : emper because she could not 
express herself in a foreign language. 

51. your homely ways and dress: ‘the habits and gatb of your 
countrymen’, 


72. though pleased at heart: i.e. to have seen her, 


250. Written some time between 1803 and 1805 and published in 
m same book as the preceding piece under the title "The Solitary 

caper’. 

29. motionless and 


29. mot still: these two words mean the same thing; the 
Original line was, 


‘T listened till I had my fill’, 


251. At the corner of Wood S treet, when daylight appears, 
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compel us to view it with the appropriate emotions. The 
image in 
The river glideth at his own sweet will 
is really less impressive than that in 
Anda river flows on through the vale of Cheapside; 


yet the line moves us vastly more and seems to mean more 
though it actually says less. You cannot dream оп a cantering 
Pegasus; you want to sing ‘Ofa certain old woman who lived 


in a shoe’. 
1800. 


Written in 1797 and published in aum . 
1. Wood Street; a turning out of Cheapside in the City of London. 
Lothbury is the street at the back of the Bank of England. 


959, Ariel to Miranda:—Take 

‘Tur Lady is Shelley's friend Mrs Jane Williams; he 
imagines her as Miranda, her husband as Ferdinand, and 
himself as Ariel,who having fulfilled the last order of Prospero 
to bring the lovers safely to Naples, still watches over them 
in successive reincarnations. 
The Tempest. 


in the Atheneum of 20 October 1832, ten 
heading should be ‘With a Guitar, to 


mighty verses: of 


First published by Medwin 
years after Shelley’s death. I 
апе”. 

17. From Prospero's enchanted cell: at the end of the last scene in 
The Tempest Prospero charges ‘Ariel to see the two lovers safe to Naples. 
24. interlunar swoon: the period when the moon is invisible. _ j 

39. « body like a grave: je. Shelley’s. In his former earth-life Ariel 
had been able чойу, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride $ 
On the curl’d clouds. eum рн. I. dh 4 
43. idol: i.e. thi itar; termed an idol as being he image wherein 
the EE sided; see below, 1. 81. The guitar is now in thc 


Bodlei З e 
E fairest star: le. in an hour most fortunate for 
itself. н 

7 : the sound made by the Earth as it revolves; 
чш туйш зо ores Pythagoras held that the concentric spheres, 
at the middle of which lies the Earth, had cach its special musical note, 
and that as they revolved they gave out a natural harmony ; this was 
ti i Spheres. 
ermed the Music of ide ve js is the reading of the original 


90. For our belovéd friend: th 


ts 
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edition and that of 1839; but Shelley’s MS. has ‘our beloved Jane’; 


Palgrave conjectured ‘one’ for ‘our’ in his first edition, but gave the 
right word in his second. 


253. I wandered lonely as а cloud 


ILLUSTRATES once more Sir Philip Sidney’s saying that 
poetry makes the loved things of earth more lovely by 
touching them with a beauty that is not of earth. Those who 
have once seen daffodils through a poet’s eye see them always 
thereafter in a more loving and appreciative way; the beauty 
of poetry has been added to their own. 

In the first stanza the contrast between the stately move- 
ment of the opening lines with their slow vowels and the 
lightness of the last line with its short ones is exquisitely 
appropriate to the images. Compare line 12. 

he simile by which we are made to see the stars above 


and below reminds us of Wordsworth’s beautiful image of the 
swan upon St. Mary's Lake, ‘floating double, swan and 
shadow’. (No. 257, 1. 44.) 


LINES 17, 18. The long vowels slow the music to suit the 
more teflective mood of the thought. 

21, 22. The lines were suggested by his wife, but the 
thought was ever present with Wordsworth, who believed 
that by constant communion with Nature the mind would 
become ‘A mansion for all lovely thought, the memory be as 
a dwelling-place for all sweet sounds and harmonies’, 


а Written in 1804 and printed in the Poems of 1807, Wordsworth gave 
ns title. The flowers, he tells us, were growing on the banks О 
water. : 


7-12. The second stanza is not in the original edition. 


one of another. I like t 
Wordsworth’s poem'may have inspired liest of 
Mr Kipling's ‘A Charm’, SCARE M 
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Written in 1802 and published with the preceding poem. There is 
another song also entitled ‘To the Daisy’ in the same volume. 


9. dappled: ‘spotted with daisies’. 
22. starveling: ‘a lean and hungry-looking creature’. 
25. Cyclops: а giant of Sicily with а single eye in the middle of his 


forehead. 
255. Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 


SHAKESPEARE'S ‘Teeming Autumn, big with rich increase’ 
is the inspiration of the poem, and the word ‘rich’, a favourite 
with Keats, describes both its imagery and its music; only its 
deep-toned melody reminds us of the sadness of autumn, that 
comes from ‘looking on the happy autumn fields and thinking 
of the days that are no more. That melody has a marvellous 
stanza to meander in; the opening quatrain with its 
conventional alternating rhymes, conventional only because 
Successive generations have approved them, is followed by 
Seven lines whose rhymes seem to exist to illustrate what 
Milton meant by ‘linked sweetness, long drawn out’. No 
poem better illustrates the exquisite effects of alliteration: 1n 
the first stanza # is the key-note, in the second s, with /, b, 
and f as the undertones in both; in the third all five are 
woven into the music. And yet so innocently is it done that 
the critic seeking to surprise its secret is made to feel like 

his mother’s grave’. 


“опе who would peep and botanize upon 
Too many ‘run on’ lines tend to make the reader overrun 


the rhymes and lose the sense of form: too many closed lines 
also spoil the form by breaking the sense of unity in the 
stanza. Proportion here is exquisitely kept in all three. 
There is nowhere in the poem the magic of some lines in the 
more subjective odes; yet, a5 4 whole, it is more perfect, as 
autumn itself is more perfect than spring, and maturity than 
youth, though they аге less rapturous. So there is less variety 
in the tone of the melody with its long uniform lines. How 
perfectly that melody is adopted to the mood, not merely in 
general tone but in detail, is seen 1n. the lines on the music of 
Autumn, where the verbs sings whistle, twitter have all the thin 
subdued sound © kest of the vowels. 

Published in the Lamia yolume 

2. jng: ‘ripening · 1 

2. maturing: р, pest known, speci 
vegetable-marrow and the pumpkin. 


“То Autumn’. 


сз of gourd in England are the 
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17. Drows'd: ‘made drowsy’; the intransitive use (‘be drowsy’) is 
pum properly ‘a line of cut corn’, here “а line of corn waiting 
2 bn: i.e. carrying a sheaf of corn on her head. 

25. bloom: "lend a glow to’. 

28. sallows: ‘willows’. 


30. billy bourn: bourn properly means a boundary, and it is in this 


sense that Shakespeare used it in the passage in Hamlet (m. i. 79), “Тһе 
undiscovered country from whose bourn No traveller returns’. Keats 
from a misunderstanding used the word as meaning ‘region’, and 29 
speaks of the ‘airy bourne’ in Endymion (ш. 31). Не probably attache 
the same meaning to the word here. 


32. garden-croft: ‘a piece of land enclosed for a garden’, 
256. When first the fiery-mantled Sun 


Herz the characteristic voice of the eighteenth century is 


heard for the last time. Compare Gray’s Ode on the Pleasure 
arising from Vicissitude (No. 117). 


LINES 25-32. Winter comes southward with storms until 
driven back by the sun. 


Published in the Morning Chronicle o£ 30 January 1801, and reprinted 
with the seventh edition of The Pleasures of Hope in 1803. 

10, nearest to his smiles: in point of fact the Sun is Not nearest to the 
Earth in summer, but at the equinoxes. Winter is caused by the obliquity 
of the Sun’s rays, not by his distance from the Earth, 

11, Calpe's . 


; steep: Calpe was the ancient name of Gibraltar. 
12. citron-cover’d: the citron is 


a tree bearing a fruit akin to the orange 
and the lemon. It grows wild in north India. 

14. The Queen of vintage: i.c. Autumn. 

20. at: this is the reading of 1803 and of the Poetical Works of 1837, 
the last published in Campbell’s life. The edition of 1828 reads Фу» 
and this Palgrave has adopted in his second edition. f 

21. Lofoden: (or Lofoten) a group of islands off the west coast О! 

Огууау, near which is the Maelstrom, formerly believed capable © 
sucking down whales and ships. 

23. Runic Odin: Odin was the chief god of Scandinavian YO s 
Runic is here used аз the equivalent of Scandi. avian. The runic alphabet 
was the earliest Teutonic alphabet and was us, 1 


Ч by the Goths and Anglo- 
Saxons as well as the Scandinavians, рро Сона 
25. adown the . 


tc globe: i.e. Winter deserted the North, and came 
‘down South’, 
29. lights returning lord: the Sun in summer, 


34. The Lapland drum: in the Middle Ages the Гаррз made use of a 


drum for purposes of divination; the drum-head made of reindeer skin 
was divided into spaces on which 


1 5 Various symbols were marked; a fo 
was then laid on the skin and the drum was beaten, From the position 
taken up by the rod conclusions were drawn as to the future. 
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46. Jend: by what can only be an oversight the editions of 1828 and 


1837 read ‘lead’. 
54. yonder tented shores: the French and the Austrians were con- 


fronting each other in the campaign during which Hohenlinden was 
fought (see note to No.215), and which was only terminated by the 


armistice of Steyer, 25 December 1800. 
58, 60. The notes of interrogation at the ends of these lines were 


replaced by a colon and a full stop in the editions of 1828 and 1837; 
but the alteration was presumably a printer's error, 


257. From Stirling Castle we had seen 


258. And is this—Yarrow 2—This the Stream 

WorpswortH had not the gift which Macaulay shared with 
Milton of making а list of place-names sound like an incanta- 
tion; neither had he Mr Kipling's feeling for historic sites 
which makes Puck's Song an enchanted guide book to the Isle 
of Gramarye. ese two poems he has given us some 
charming pictures of still life; but his music, ‘with its swift, 
easy movement, excites an appetite for action which is never 
gratified; and so ош appreciation of what he has given us is 
dulled. Before the end of either poem is reached we are tired 
of its unvarying jog-trot—unless our sense of duty is more 


highly developed than ош ear for rhythm. | 4 
Tn lines 65-72 of No.258 there 15 something ludicrous, as 


of elephantine gambollings. 
ished in the Poems of 1807. Yarrow: 


257, Written in 1803 n ae iske Һе Ettrich 
a rivet in Selkirkshire which fe een Peebles and Galashiels, where 


h OR k cd Yarrow diverges. 
t i an 1 
т што: from the ballad *Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, 
í illiam Hamilton (1704-54), to which Wordsworth 


bonnie bride!’ b Wil : 
calls attention а note. Marrow: ‘mate’. A is not ine ame word as 
the о aning the contents of а bone and is now O solete except in 
E А his sister Dorothy 


аа UE Gala Water is a EU tribu! 
i thern. Leader Haughs: © i 
рау Tir yiekshire; daugbs: the level strips of land running along 
i iver. 
* Wien OEC "Tweed to the east of Melrose., 
20. lintwhifes: another form of ‘Jinnet’, only used in poetry. 
21. Tiviot-dale: the river Teviot, OF "riviot, flows into the Tweed 
neat Kelso. LS 
: lyin; stretches of. land by a river. 
35. RE ken from Hamilton's ballad. 
37. Strath: a wide, open valley. 
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43. St. Mary's Lake: through which the Yarrow flows. According to 
Mrs Andrew Lang in a paper on ‘Poets as Landscape Painters Words- 
worth was rigidly accurate in the number of his swans ; there was, and is, 
only one, and it ‘goes about killing young ducks’, 

258. Written in September 1814 after 
‘the Ettrick shepherd’, and published the following year. 

25, 26. the famous Flower Of Yarrow Vale: the Flower of Yarrow 
» Mary Scott of Dryhope, who became the wife 
» Wat of Harden, in 1576; Wordsworth is no 

th we hear of in Hamilton’s ballad and else- 
where who ‘lay bleeding’ on the banks of Yarrow (sce Prof. Shairp’s 


a tour in Scotland with Hogg, 


259. Best and brightest, come away, 


THE obvious comparison is with L’ Allegro; but Shelley 
walks the landscape like one of ourselves, to whom natural 
objects have a life of their own and are not as they were to 
Milton merely symbols of Greek mythology. ' The moon, for 
example, to Shelley, was for the time a person; to Milton she 


Was always а dead planet that suggested to his memory the 
myth of Cynthia. 

Perhaps the most remarka 
growing power alike of its 
last lines are by far the mos 


, First published, as Part of the poem next following, by Mrs Shelley 
in 1824, under the title "The Pine Forest of the Cascine, near Pisa’, The 
tion; this poem 
The Invitation’, and’ the. other “То Jane: 
Jane was the Mrs Williams'of No.252. 

. balcyon or kingfisher that 
on the waves, during which 
in Nature. tee i n a 

Pal Bo zu omitted eighteen lines pithy ore 
S е : y P'caded' for mutilation; the omitte part 
а E a half-humorous vein and is distinctly inferior to the rest 


sets: this docs not m 


ble thing in the poem is the 


imagery and its music, so that its 
t impressive. 


à i can. ‘which 4 ^, for the 
daisy does so cach evening, but “which in NE ae ] 
the t: 


41. wind-flowers : ranslation of the Greek ‘anemone’, 


45. dun: so the Shelley MS. ; the tinted editi тт 4 
misreading of ‘dun’, Palgrave has "inr in ites dim’, an easy 
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260. Now the last day of many days, 


See prefatory note to the preceding poem. 

25, soothed: co-ordinate with ‘tortured’ and qualifying ‘pines’. 

27, beneath: i.e. heaven; the harmonies and hues of the pine-trees 
under the sky were as tender as those in the sky. 

32. ocean woods: the sca-weeds growing deep down in the Mediter- 
ranean are often quite visible owing to the clearness of the water. See 


below, No. 275, ll. 3842. — 1 
36. by: in the second edition Palgrave adopted ‘with’, the readin 
substituted by Mr W. M. Rossetti, who in his edition of 1870 introduce 
a number of textual alterations. ae , 

45. interfused: here no more than ‘shed’; it has a different meaning 
below, 1. 73. х i 

57. firmament : ‘the vault of the sky’. | 

73. interfused: *Permeated", ‘saturated · 4 

76. below: the reflection in the pool would present the image of some- 
thin being beneath the earth. 

Ий EE with ‘water’; the scene had lent to the water, 
as though it loved it, every feature of its own. 


261. IF is a beauteous evening, calm and frees 
Tur music is perfect, alike in its own melody and in its 
perfect adaptation to its theme. The alliteration of s and 7 
throughout keep its tone subdued except for one deep-toned 
moment when the voice of the sea sounds in the heavy nd's 
of the eighth line, dying away again п everlastingly. The 
simile by which the quiet of the evening is made visible to us 
is so impressive that the voice pauses on 1t and so gives us 
time to dwell upon it. The momentary passion at the opening 
of the sestet gives the touch which no рч ол should 
be without; and the associations suggeste by braham’s 
` f Holies leave us thinking, as a great 


bosom and the Holy o 1 
sonnet ought to o, ‘that strain I heard was of a higher 
mood'. У кү 
Хуана at Calais in Abgust 1802 aid published in the Poems of 1807. 
T us oh RE only conjecture that this means that the sky was free 
ЫМ: but if so itis rather à forced expression. , ms 
Rc 807 edition Wordsworth had ‘appear st, but 


appl ig subjunctive would not be out of place here, 

= euphonious “а| ear’. 

he oes SESS уво даке xvi. 22, where Lazarus 15 
. Hest in ü rally used only of the dead. 


so described; the phrase 15 gene: 
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262. Star that bringest home the bee 

THE first stanza is lovely with its ex Ч 
details and its quiet music, hushed by 7067 appropriate to 
them. The simile, too, in the last two lines, is perfect in its 
suggestiveness, But in the next two stanzas inspiration fails. 
There is an incongruous abruptness in the opening of line 7, 
herds clashes harshly with heard in line 9, yellow smoke would 
be ugly if it were true, but as Cottagers burn wood the smoke 
would have been blue. And in the last stanza the tenderness 


of the thought finds no adequate correspondence in the 
melody of the words, 


quisite selection of 


First printed in 1822 in the New Monthly Magazine (vol. 4), of which 
Campbell was the editor, 
The Evening Star: see note to No. 187. 


7. luxuriant: Presumably this means ‘rich in beauty’, 
9. herds are heard: this is an unhappy jingle; it would have been casy 
to substitute ‘kine’ for ‘herds’. 


263. The sun upon the lake is low, 


IN this, as Scott said of his song County Guy, "The words 
ave not so much Sense, wit, or fancy as to withdraw the 


attention from the music . . . for the lines are intended not 
to be said or read but only to be sung’. 


the setting sun.’ 


264. Art thoy pale for weariness t 

Compare Ben Jonson's ‘Queen and Huntress, chaste and 
fair’, (No. 78). Jonson is p ying with a myth, but Shelley 
Sees in the moon himself and all lonely Spirits that are 
different from their kind. . 


Published by Mrs Shelley in 1824 in ti j 
Rossetti's edition of 18] LY PM not ааш till м: W. М 

4. a different birth: cach of the Stars is a flami: i s 
not yet pronounced on their origin; the poeri ее ла 
ment detached from the Earth, 

Two lines i 
off abruptly, 
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265. A widow bird sate mourning for her love 

PERFECT beauty in small proportions. Every detail is 
carefully selected to produce a cumulative effect of desola- 
tion, and the slow, sad music moves like the freezing 


stream. 


From Scene у of the unfinished play, Charles the First, begun in 1819; 
part of the play was published by Mrs Shelley, in 1824, and some Pare 
was recovered by Mr Rossetti апа published in 1870; this song was not 
printed in the play in the 1824 edition, but separately as “А Song’. 


Palgrave has omitted it from his second edition. 


266. A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

Published in the Poems of 1807. , 

1. A flock of sheep, etc.: these aids to slumber all have for their first 
aim to induce an idea of monotony, nothing being so fatal to sleep as a 
fecling of excitement. > 

5. | bave thought . . . and, Jet do lie: the 1807 version, ‘I’ve 

il I lie’ “is followed by Palgrave in his first 


thought . . . and 5 OI T < 
edition; in the second he changes still I' to ‘yet do’, but retains 
Tye. 

contrast the same poct’s song to the 


8. cuckoo’s melancholy «ту: 

cuckoo, No. 243, above. 

967. Our bugles sang trices for the night-cloud bad lower'd 
Published in 1803 in the same volume as the seventh edition of The 


Pleasures of Hope. E ks 
1. Jower'd: (or loured), ‘begun to look threatening’. х 
6. wolf-scaring faggot: ie, fires lighted to keep the wolves from preying 
оп the dead. ` САЗ 3 ЖА 
8. thrice ere the morning: 10 the original this was “twice ere the cock- 


crow’. 
16. sung: sce note to No. 236, 1. 51. 


268. I dreamd that as I wander'd by the way 

Tuns is a day-dream as the Nightingale Ode is of the night. 
Here we сап “see what flowers are at our feet’, for the appeal 
of the images is almost entirely to sight. Some of the flowers 
we can recognize, but others are such ‘as only poets know, 
and only know the country where they grow’. The musie 
has not the intoxicating d ty of Keats; it sharpens our 
vision instead of drugging it ре са rhymes, repe E 
; d ain, Кее the mind ever on the alert 
peers pir fe : d the final couplet, like that of 


expecting their recurrence» an 1 7 
а Pha kespearian sonnet, has something of the arresting and 
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stimulating effect of an epigram, Dreaming through Keats's 

more intricate stanza we do not notice that the rhyme-pattern 

changes, but this simpler yet beautiful rhyme-plan never 
allows us to forget the form. 

constellated: arranged in Star-groups, like the constellations; 

s daisies bloom throughout the year they are like those 


for its rhythm is not fine and the simile is somewhat forced; 


place; and it holds up the Progress of the stanza, 
21. The versifier would have i 
inversion, writing roses wild to acc 
verse-rhythm ; Shelley imposes the natural th 
and makes a line of which Palgrave trul 
has no line modulated with more subt] 
28. Water-lilies bloom in 
bluebells in May, roses in Jun 
be seen together. 3 
36-7. The inversion spoils the 


Brew side bysside. But even ina drea: 
been possible. 


Published by Leigh Hunt in The Literary Pocket i 22 and 
reprinted by Mrs helley in 1824, Shelley's title ae RENE is 
"The Question’. P 
Т 2 pied wind flowers: ‘variegated anemones?; see note to No. 259, 

10. Arcturi: Arcturus is the brightest i i ö 
at the tail of the Great Bear, ki Маг in the constellation Docs 

14. This line does not 
above or in that of 1839, but hı 


» Which is supported 
brace have ‘heaven-collected’, 
the tears of heaven collected by t ok duc КА ор Tt the 


mmon wild plant als kn ‘white b ? 
do Q known as white bryony'. 

any one бср s docs not appear to be the specific name of 
26. prankt: ‘decked out’, 
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35. the same hues: this and ‘the like array’ are the objects of ‘kept? 


(1.37), whose subject is ‘children’. 
37. these imprison’d children of the Hours: the Hore (‘Hours’) were 
goddesses of the weather and the seasons, worshipped at Athens as fresh 
young maidens. They were rather the ministers of Zeus than the attend- 
ants of Aphrodite, though their connexion with her is obvious. 


269. Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

Tuoucn printed as а sonnet the poem has neither the 
nature nor the true form of one. The sonnet does not lend 
itself to a purely reflective theme and a meditative ‘mood. 
The thought here is that of Wordsworth’s definition of poetry, 
‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’, and of its object, ‘truth 
carried alive into the heart by passion’. As we learn from 
Daffodils and the Highland Girl, his memory brooded over its 
visions of things he had seen and loved; and of his loving 


memories his poetry was born. 
a tour to Staffa and Iona, and published in 


Written in 1833 during 7 
1835 in Yarrow Revisited. and Other Poems. Wordsworth gave it no 
title. 


270. Ever let the Fancy roam! 
Тнойви the voice is the voice of Milton in L 4/6070, the 


thought is that of the preceding pocm—that the Каны 
internal heaven’ has joys greater than those of the external 
world. Yet ‘there js nothing in the understanding that was 
not before in the senses’ ; all these things upon which Fancy 
delights to dwell must first be seen and loved as realities. And 
so the poem itself can only be fully appreciated by those who 
themselves have nd loved the hyacinth and the 
eard the acorns pattering down on 

the dry leaves. ry makes these things more lovely, 

i lv their place. , 

but it салп suggestion EIS to be that things visibly 
en iye no pleasure; but then neither could their 
present Б 4 dicts the rest of the poem. 


esi Jight, which contra 
memories give bos bservation could have enabled Fancy 


20, 21. Onl: direct © 
to imagine this. jJ 
29-37. These are thejtrue 
Shaded; because рто%105 in woods. 
this couplet is perfect. 


functions of Fancy. 
i The description in 
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freckled eggs: the blackbird's. 


67-76. Keats is here with the lesser poets; compare 
No. 183. 


Published with Lamia in 1820. Its true heading is merely ‘Fancy’. 
2. Pleasure never is at home: this docs not mean that home life 
has no pleasures, but that, to find Pleasure, the mind must range 
outside itself, 

13. red-lipp'd: as Mr Fowler points out, this е 
to Autumn personified than to her fruits, 

16. ingle: ара ES the eset 

22. When the Night doth meet the Ї oon: i.c. when mid- i dil 
followed by the on-coming darkness. Ser череси 

26. self-overawed: “filled with awe at the sense of its own high 
Sak M А d with th 

27. bigh-commission'd: ‘charged wit the hi idi; 
thoughts for the mind’, G high task of Providing 


pithet belongs rather 


; the goddess of 
gods. She is called in EC e 


en Omer ka Mo$vops (of the beautiful ankles’) 
but the incident of the kirtle (‘skirt’) + ; Dis ion 
89. languid: like NESER edP Dunk, of Keats's DTE ANO! 


see D; 2: 
116, 1. 96), ‘with love and wine Е once 740078 апд”, дее 


271. Life of Lifer thy lips enkindle 
Or this lytic Mr J. A. Symonds writes: ‹ 4 
the esthetics of a school which finds E 
nonsense” admirable. And ifa critic is so dull as to ask what 
Life of Life! thy lips enkindle” means or to whom it is 
addressed, none can help hi more tha; help a 
їп whose sense of hearing j p can E 
ats cry.’ Certainly a po i То 
infinitely suggestive E, de ге UR ucl ya 


this one. But for most 
almost entirely upon the 
Car too gross to catch a 
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5. In those looks: Palgrave reads, by what seems an admirable conjec- 
ture, ‘locks’. But, unfortunately for his penetration, the point is decided 
by an Italian prose ‘translation made by Shelley himself where he translates 
the word by sguardi (‘looks’). See Dr R. Garnett's Relics of Shelley. 
The lines must mean, ‘rivet my gaze on your еуез, so that itis drawn 
away from your lips’. А 4 

8. vest: Palgrave reads ‘veil’; and in 1.10, for ‘the’ he has ‘thin’. 
For neither of these can 1 find authority. 

16. that liquid splendour: this I take to refer to the beauty of the voice, 
not to ‘sight’, for this means ‘my sight’, and no one would apply the 
phrase to his own eyes. 

17. feel: i.c. thee. 

20. Tzs: i.e. the Earth's. ў Р 

21. souls of whom: an awkward expression for 'souls of those 
whom’. ^ 

On the whole Palgrave showed j 


he restrung his garland. 


9/2. I beard a thousand blended notes 
they do with the 


en do with Wor ts and ignore parts; few men 
SED cept parts 2 Э 
Christian! Gospel к they believe that it is hard for 


the rich man to enter 
profess and call themse 
seriously. It contradic 


struggle for existence, OF `; 
has a authority from religion, even from those older 


religions which saw od in clouds and heard Him in the 


i : His vesture. For this ‘faith’ 
wind or which AN 
of er is neither pagan по Pe S for 
him, exists apart from God, 35 эше CSI у) 
spiritual existence distinct from God's. An i God re 
as a Christian, that his spirit can commune m h- US 
believes, as a poet can commune Wi t ger 
may refuse to accept the faith of this роет; u E 
to accept Wordsworth’s assextion that du m е chis js the 
dead noting oe mati eno the vod t 
Regu gerne! NEL VE E: difficult to reconcile with ‘the 

Eas on the Mount. 


proclaim. It is, afte: 

struggle for existence’ t ane? E that other faith of 
x verses о e гап be made bya selection ош 
Кз, inary speech metrically arranges in 
this Sod is successful їп pleasing both car and eye + 


judgement in omitting this piece when 
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Dryden’s phrase, ‘instructs as it delights, But it illustrates 
too the limitations of Wordsworth’s theory, for, in spite of its 
intrinsic interest, we prize it not mainly for its own merits, 
but because it is the creed of one who spoke not merely the 
speech of men but the language of the immortals. But the 
thythms of that tongue are not represented in it. 

Written at Alfoxden in 1798 and“ published the same year in Lyrical 
Ballads, with the title ‘Lines written in Early Spring’. 

8. What man has made of man: he has at least made man better than he 


would have been if left to Nature; without human intercourse children 
would Stow up mere animals 
14. It is t 


short. 


273. When Ruth was left half desolate 


THE most important lines in these otherwise uninspired 
Verses are those which prove beyond all doubt that Words- 


O be noted that this line and 1. 18 are each a foot too 


pantheism; it might inspire evil as well as good (lines 121- 
38). The rest, except a fine picture or two, for example in 
lines 61-72, illustrates Wordsworth's frequent failure. to 


limpness, and weakness, whose small chan, 
easily, and to whose lowest details it can full ithout 
effort degrade itself, Verse, too, should Ps Hed 


> Intense, апд soon over.” 
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the vision of a graceful and sportive youth. Compate the 
lovely simile in lines 69-72, and the blunder of comparing 
material with spiritual things in lines 89-90. 


Written in 1799 and published in 1800. 
19. Georgia’s shore: Georgia is an ‘Atlantic State in the south-east 


of the United States. 
20. casque: ‘helmet’. . 
22. the Cherokees: a tribe of North American Indians, some 2,000 
of whom still reside in Carolina. 
98. when America was free: the War of Independence ended in 1781. 
49. rout: ‘band’, as in Milton's Lycidas (No. 66), 1. 61. 
63. spire: the cypress tree is in shape something like the spire of a 


church. ч 
67. тараппайу: the name given to the va: 


United States. 
197, 198. Zer сир of wrong She fearfully caroused: to carouse (= drink?) 
as a transitive verb is found in Оле, but is now obsolete. 

203. cheerful knell: N.E.D. gives no instance of knell used in other 
than a mournful sense, its original meaning being the stroke of the death 
bell. But see above, No. 239,1. 6. t 

214. Tone: the Somersetshire river on which Taunton is situated. 

233. Of mind : this presumably should be ‘Of mind’s’, depending on 


*wretchedness". T^g 
246. Quantock: the Quantock, or Quantox Hills lie between Taunton 
and the coast. 


st plains in the south of the 


974. Many а green isle needs must be 

Once more we have the short couplets of L’ Allegro, but 
the poet's power to vary them and still more to change their 
music with the change of thought 1s lacking; so that in spite 
of the pictures shown us we are wearied long before the end, 


though Palgrave has omitted thirty-nine lines after line 26, 
anda hundred and forty-three after line 102. How greatly its 
music influences our attitude towards a poem may be under- 
stood if the first section of this one is read aloud and then 
Matthew ‘Arnold’s lines on the same subject, ‘In the deserted 
moon-blanch'd street? (No. 366), lines 51-73, or if the des- 
cription of Venice is followed by the reading of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet No. 211. Then we shall understand that dark saying of 
‘Tennyson’s : ‘It does not matter what we say; but it matters 
everything how we say й? 
Written in October 1818 and publi i 7 

in 1819, under the title "Lines Er i e pw d mae 
These hills, which are less than 2,000 feet in height, are about ten 
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miles south-west of Padua. They are generally termed Euga'nean, 
but Shelley (1. 31) puts the accent on the penultimate. - E 

14. has almost drank: the Past participle of drink is ‘drunk’, but 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century drank was extended 
from the past tense to the past participle, ‘probably to avoid the 
inebriate associations of drunk’.—N.E.D. Johnson uses ‘had drank’ 
in the Rambler, and Shelley again in The Cenci, but it has an ugly 


images crowd so thickly here that the sense is obscured; the picture 
is a ship driven by the tempest, which has almost overwhelmed it and 


head, 


21. recedes: as he sails down the Coast the farthest visible point of 
land ahead is always changing and so, as it were, retiring as he 
advances, 

32. pean: ‘hymn to Apollo’, the Sun-god as well as the god of 

ing. 

35. wings all boar: the plumage of the rook is purplish black (cf. 1. 141), 
but in the early morning light it may have looked grey. 

41. grain: ‘hue’. ‘Grain’ was originally a scarlet dye, then used of 


any fast colour produced by dyeing, and so came to mean simply 
‘colour’. 


56. Venice: sce note to No. 211. 
from the Euganean Hills, 


58. Amphitrite’s: she was a goddess of the sea and a daughter of 
Nereus. The land on whi i 


ich Venice stands has been mainly reclaimed 
from the sea. 
T4. As: ‘as if’, 


Venice is less than twenty miles 


a sca-girt city; .. . seen by noon from 
might Seem to Shelley a city girdled with the sunlight." 


Austrians; it was not transferred to Italy till 1866. 


80, 81, ie., if Fate, which had raise 
so noble an end as to be drowned in th 
83. conquest-branded brow: Shelley is inki f the 
2 у: SH JS probably thinking o: 
CUT by Bonaparte in 1797 which led to the treaty of Campo 
84. slave of slaves: of all things Shell t, and 
he thus transforms the title ‘ki f Hoa which Nessie who 
set up princes throughout the Continent, might have laid some claim. 
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101. masque: originally a dramatic entertainment consisting of dancing 


and acting in dumb show. ` 
106. amethyst: a precious stone of a clear purple or bluish-violet 


colour. ` 
107. air-dissolvéd: on the analogy, of *air-borne', ‘air-bred’, i 
can only mean ‘dissolved by the air’, but Shelley EBI E 


solved into air’. 
110. the point of Heaven's profound: ‘zenith’, i.e, the point in th 
exactly over the beholder; profound 15 used as a ERA in росну T 


the depths of the sky or the sea. 
112, the plains: this and all that follows between this line and line 


130 are the subject of ‘lie? in line 131. 
119. dark-skirted: the rough countryside is looked on as a dark- 
coloured garment with red and gold trimming. 

194. olive-sandall’d: ie. with olive trees at the foot of the 


mounta! H 
133. if: ie. ‘the glory’; whether this lory proceed from external 
sources or from the poet's own mind which creates spiritual inhabitants 


for a universe without life in itself. 

141. fo her: i.e. to evening. 

147. that silent isle: cf, I1. 1,2, and 27-30, above. 

187. the wild wave: i.e which the wild wave. , 

179. Under which: tbe picture is of one standing on а hill and looking 
down through the tree-to) s on to the sea. | а 

180-7. The souls fills the jntervals with its own music, and Love fills 
all round with the e of brotherhood. 

5. Circling: racing’. 

1s а Б i.e. ds ‘polluting multitude’, not the ‘healing 
paradise’. 
275. O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn s being, 

Ir impressiveness is the final test of art, this is the 
greatest of Shelley's ]yrics. - A great force sweeps through 
it from the first line to the last, felt in the movement of the 
verse, heard in its predominating dentals and gutturals and 
rolling 7S and bursting labials, seen in its images of things 
driven and shaken and torn. Та most of the stanzas there is 

check the onrush of the verse until 


not a single full stop t9 п 
the end R reached; and even there the note of exclamation 
‘ch a breathing-space as the expiration 


denotes not SO ™ У 
h the stanzas are in по other sense ‘sonnets’ 


E eurer lines which experience seems to have 
found to be the limit to which а passionate outburst can be 
found to be rout pause. 18 its erg a $ the poem is 
characteristic of Shelley’s POSEY: and offers a striking con- 
trast with the static visions of Keats and the restrained power 
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of Wordsworth. It is characteristic too in its revelation of 
Shelley’s attitude towards Nature. He did not believe with 
Wordsworth that the contemplation of Nature’s works ‘in a 


instrument on which it plays. In this he is much nearer to 
the primitive mind than to Wordsworth. 
LINE 1. The alliteration of w and b makes demands upon the 
breath which are highly suggestive of the force in the poem. 
2,3. This impressive simile not only fulfils the elementary 


of making it infinitely suggestive. 
€ colours are selected, not invented ; elm, briony, 

lime, and virginia creeper, for example, have respectively 
these autumn colours; and they are selected because they, 
and not the commoner russet and Orange, suggest the hues 
of disease, 

11. The animal life in the simile powerfully Suggests the 
movement and energy in the expanding buds of Spring. - 

14. Destroyer: compare lines 2-5, Preserver: compare 
lines 6-12, 


17. Compare Shakespeare’s Pictu: 
mingle with the clouds. 


int i 
thickens’ of Macbeth, лег day compare ‘light 
36-42. The suddenly rising f 4 3 
alliteration of р, and still more ; CS i5 suggested in the 


ant rumble, subdued by the 
е personified Sca-plants, ‘grey 
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with fear’, have the i pressive effect of Keats’s ‘death-pale 


were they all’ ina similar twilight world. 
us in a note that this poem was written in a wood that 
d o near Florence, *and on a day when that tempestuous 
wind: whose temperature is at once mild and animating, Was collecting 
the vapours which pour down the autumnal rains’. The poem was 
published with Prometheus Unbound (1820). 

9. Thine azure sister of the 5) Spring: the east wind blowing in the spring 
and bringing blue skies. 

eare—see “То me, fair Friend, 


17. Shook; used for shaken in Shakesp! 
1d’ (No. 14), 1. 4—and by Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 218, 


‘All Earth Had to her centre 5 ook. . 
18. Angels of rain: the original meaning of angel is ‘messenger’. 
also called Bacchantes, were female votaries 
of Dionysius (Bacc 2 which means ‘the frenzied 
women’, from their 5 s and wild dances. 
24, closing: i.e. closing in: it does not mean that it was the last day 
of the year. у А 
31. crystalline: the accent here is оп the penultimate. In 1.64 of 
the preceding poc™ the word has its more usual accent. 
ind of lava; the whole of the district near Naples is 


32. {се a kin 
pumice’. the Golfo di Pozzuoli, on the north-west of 


volcanic. Bajat's bay: NOW 1 
s. Baiac was A favourite resort of the wealthy Romans 


of the Republic. | 
4l. grow Aro а note of Shelley’s this is a 
‘phenomenon well known to naturalists. The vegetation at the 


bottom of the sea, of rivers, and of lakes, sympathizes with that of the 
Jand in the change of seasons, and is consequently influenced by the 


winds which announce it? 
43. IfI were: the sentence is completed by T would ne'er have striven’, 
etc. (l. 51). The relative is omitted in this line. 
48, 49. be The comrade of thy wanderings : i.c. ran. 
the clouds. б 1 
re: i.e. use me as thy instrument tO sound fresh 


notes of life and high thoughts over the world. 
i be ungrammatical, but it is better to be 


{Бүр зов T would have been. 

G4. Quicken: “bring to life’. Like а great souls, Shelley was looki: 
fora ge ‘earth where freedom, justice, and truth should be more ae 
ROS than they arc jn the presen! 


imself was being made use of to bring about this great end. 
976. I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile! 

THE contrast here is between Wordsworth and Keats; 
indeed, the poem might have been written to refute the 
doctrine that ‘beauty is truth’, and that ‘the world of dreams 
is better far than this world of unbelief and fear’. Unfortu- 
nately for his argument, the most memorable words in the 


with the wind and race 
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poem are always and by every опе quoted as an almost 
inspired expression of a view of art exactly the opposite of 
that which Wordsworth is here taking. 


Everyone has heard that the supreme function of the artist 
is to add to reality 


the gleam, 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poct’s dream; 
but very few know the poem in which the words are found, 
and few even of those remember that they.do not represent 
Wordsworth’s opinion. This is surely one of the strangest 
tronies in literary history. It is to be noted that Wordsworth 
Proposes no alternative theory of art: the poem is concerned 


mainly with a philosophy of /ife; and art appears to have no 
place in it. 


LINES 29-40. Wordsworth’. 


5 brother John, Captain of an 
East Indiaman, had been lost а 


tsea. He forgets that the sea 
creation of poetic imagination 


en Written in 1805 and published in the Poems of 1807 under the title 
Elegiac Stanzas, suggested’, etc, 

Peele Castle: this should be ‘Piel’; it is on Piel Island off the coast 
of Furness in north Lancashire, 


but only in the mi . 
16. The consecration: the touch which Ж eat ы the 


The very sweetest had to thee b, iven? 
Palgrave replaced the stanza in his M 
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22. Куй: sce note to No. 167,1. 11. 

25. illusion: the 1807 version has ‘delusion’ tr i 
plying that the error into which a person is led а Tikal one. IRA 
98. A steadfast peace that might: the 1807 version has “А faith 
trust that could’. The change is obviously an improvement; it ie 
difficult to see how a picture of a landscape could display faith and 


trust. 
50. the Kind: ‘the human race’. 


277. On a Poet's lips I slept 
SHELLEY, whose theories both of life and poet 

better with his practice than Wordsworth's, dc CR 
reasserts the faith discarded in the last poem: he knows that 
Wordsworth was right when he thought he was wrong, and 
right too, though without knowing it, when he commended 
his friend's picture for its reality: for it is only by the light 
of art that reality can be truly revealed. 


From Act 1 of Prometheus Unbound (1820). It is sung by the ‘Fourth 
Spirit’; the heading given here is Palgrave's: 
2. like a love-adept: one who is well versed in the wisdom of love 


may be supposed to have beautiful visions in his sleep. 


278. The World is too much 
унат shall it profit а 


and lose his own soul? 

Wordsworth is here engaged in the poet’s true business, 
which is not to argue about the function of art but to reveal 
it so that argument becomes superfluous. There is no arguing 
with the assertions in this poem: stupid men may ignore, 
and soulless men may cheerfully accept, but no argument 


can refute them. ‘ 
The third line has sometimes been taken to mean that 


those who own the land know little of its true delights; but 
Wordsworth means that all of us fail to get joy from Nature 
because we See her from a wrong point of view, as the 
provider of material necessities. To enjoy her and our 
own lives we must see her as Shelley saw her in the last 

and the primitive Greeks saw her 

hall realize that a man's happiness 


oem and Wordsworth 
in this one. Then we 51 
the things he possesses but upon those 


depends not upon 
which possess him. 
a sordid boon: a 


with us; late and soon, 
man, if he gain the whole world 


notable use of oxymoron—a device 
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powerful to arrest attention, and a favourite with Words- 
worth. 

LINES 5, 6. A wonderful contrast in sound, partly effected 
by means of the free vowels in the one line and the excess of 
consonants in the other, 

A Pagan: because early man saw spiritual beings every- 
where in Nature, 

Published in the Poems of 1807. 

3. that is ours: ‘that appeals to us’. 


6. will be howling: ‘are eager to howl’; will is here a notional 
verb, 


7. up-gather'd: ‘held in restraint", 

0. outworn: ‘obsolete’, 

13. Proteus: the Prophetic old man of the Sca, who tended 
Neptune’s herds of seals, From his power of assuming any shape he 
Chose we have the adjective ‘protean’, meaning ‘capable of infinite 
changes’. In this line for ‘rising? Wordsworth originally wrote 


Spiral shell when Poseidon so ordered. Words 
pame from Spenser, Colin Clouts come home again, 245, * 
o 


279. Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 


0 indeed an ar ment i ief that ‘a 
hing on Beane bs à = ent for his belief tha 

LINE 12. No poet Sver wrote a line with a thythm more 
Suggestive of the thin Spoken of. It is the very echo of 
music heard in a vaulted 


па va choir. The hollow echoing effect of. 
the repeated n’s is Involved in its secret, 
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Perhaps written, says Mr Hutchinson i 

‚ during a visit made b the poet to his penis Са Wordsworth 

Trinity College, Cambridge November—D. ristopher, Master of 
published in 1822 in Excl AD ase t—December 1820. It was 

E hed i clesiastical Sketches—a title changed i 

: ‘eclesiastical Sonnets. The heading of this sonnet ERO de i9 
Inside of King's College Cbapel, Cambridge". Palgrave зараре e 
be blamed for substituting ‘within’. Ў ardly to 
the royal Saint: Henry VI oe MEN hea 

royal Saint; Henry |-> the founder and the ‘me k 2 
Gray’s The Bard (No. 123), 1. 90. ek usurper? of 

92 jll-match'd: in building so magnificent a chapel, “the architectural 
gem of the University’, 

4, white-robed Scholars: those who are 
college, i.c. the Fellows and Scholars, wear surplices in chapel at 
Oxford and Cambridge; the other members 0 
admission was not contemplated originally, wear their ordinary black 

‘worldly 


gowns. Д 
6. lore: properly *Jearning'; 


wisdom". 
8. for the sense: ‘to appeal to the сус”. 
i ith no centre pillars; the parts of a fan-tracery 


10; Self-poised: ire. with, 
vault are balanced one against the other. 
iple, co-ordinate with “self-poised’. 


scoop'd: a partic 
980. Verse, а breeze іа blossoms straying, 
Tuose who are young will find little to interest them here; 
will think Coleridge’s lamenta- 


here used for ‘prudence’, 


and those whose youth is gone W 
tion inadequate to express their own. To them the most 
moving lines will be the couplet. 

his body for. wind or weather 


Nought cared Ч y fc 
When Youth and I lived in't together. 


The simile in the last lines, though its image is striking and 


athetic, is not Very clearly related to life. The truth is, 
unfortunately, that we are the guests; and that Life stands 
upon no ceremony. in dismissing US. . Coleridge has wasted 
what might have been a very impressive figure. 
The first 38 lines of this poem appeared in The Literary Souvenir, 1828 
inder in Blackwood for June 1832. The whole was published 
together in its present form in the Poetical Works of 1834. 
the first of May was celebrated by all the young 
ople getting up before daybreak and going out into the fields 
to gather the may; this they | rought home to ‘decorate their houses. 
. A similar festival, ‘called Floriala, was celebrated for five days by the 
ancient Romans: 
9. This body that does me grievous Wrong: th 


for Coleridge had ruined his constitution 


opium. 


e wrong was only retaliation, 
by many years’ addiction to 
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12. those trim skiffs, etc.: a steamboat is said to have been used in 
France as early as 1783; eighteen years later с: 


in steam navigation on the Thames, and in 1812 a tegular steam 


27. a fond conceit: ‘a foolish fancy’. 


34. this alter’d size: Coleridge became unwicldily fat in his later 
years. 


36. fears take sunshine from thine eyes: not ‘rob your eyes of their bright- 
е brightness of your eyes’. 


48. while: ‘time’ ; the word is now used as a substantive only in certain 
phrases, ‘a lon, while’, ‘worth while’, etc. 


49. without the smile: i.e, without winning a smile, 
281. We walk'd along, while bright and red 


282. We talk'd with open heart, and tongue 
“TRUTH narrative and past’, wrote Davenant to Hobbes, 


ead thing), and 
is the mistress 


in all ages, he reveals the love that prefers a Memory to a new 


neum ined 14 Of two in which ‘truth continually 
Operative’ is enshrined in beauty, 


281. Written in 1799 and 
56. And did not wish her 
was dearer to him than the 
Cf. note 25 No. 202, 1. 64, 
60. wilding: the crab-apple tree, 
282. Written and published a 


Published in 1800, 
mine: the recollection of his dead daughter 
companionship of any other child could be. 
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36. what it leaves bebind: ie. the habits acquired in youth and 
manhood. 

41, 42. never do they wage A foolish strife: one would have said that 
birds, like all wild animals, were always contending with Nature, and 
very often, as in a hard winter, getting the worst of it. The whole of 


this stanza is one of those arrogant assertions about animals’ feelings 


which poets are so prone to make. 
54. approved: i.c. by his neighbours. an 
67. did we glide: the use of this word here is simply deplorable; no 


sane man would try to glide down a grassy slope, especially if he was 


seventy-two. " ч 
69. Leonard’s rock: as Mr Fowler points out, there is a Leonard 


in Wordsworth’s poem "The Brothers’, which appeared at the same 
time as "The Fountain’. That poem tells how Leonard’s brother James 
was killed by a fall from the Pillar Rock in Ennerdale. 


983. The more we live, more brief appear t 

‘Tuts, too, expresses à universal experience of the middle- 
aged, though youth is ignorant of it and age has mercifully 
forgotten it. But the expression is far more impressive in its 
images than in its musical suggestion: the rapid movement 
of the verse corresponds with the image of the swiftly flowing 
river; but a greater poet would have made it slow and 
reluctant, in contrast with the river and in more profound 
correspondence with the mood of those who feel the force of 
the current. Compare Mr Hardy’s The Superseded, in which 


the rhythm is as slow-footed and heavy of movement as Age 


itself. 

This poem, 
the edition of 
Year’. 3 ^ Her th Ex 

1. more brief: there is no excuse (other than the metre) for omission 
of ‘the’. In such sentences as the more the merrier’, the two zhes 
are thc instrumental case of the demonstrative adjective, commonly 
called the definite article. They represent by how much’ and ‘by so 
much’, and are the equivalent of the Latin quo and ео, 

22, Indemnifying fleetness: that time passes more quickly as one 
gets older is probably a general experience; but to take this fact as a 
compensation for the ever-increasing evils of age is simply to beg the 

uestion that youth is happier than age, a proposition that is flatly 
contradicted by the personal experience of many, and can only be univer- 
sally maintained by an advanced pessimist. 


984. Four seasons fill the measure of the year; 
Or all Keats’s sonnets the most directly imitative of 
Shakespeare, and therefore the one that most suffers by the 


hich is not in the Poetical Works of 1828, is printed in 
1837, under the title ‘A Thought suggested by the New 
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St. The music and the thought alike are echoes of 
"The Seven Ages of Man’ in As You Like It. But that is a 
Shakespeare’s lyrical music; that is not the voice that spea S 
in the sonnets; it is mere narrative blank verse beside the 
golden notes and the Superb passion of the greater р 
And so in musical power this is one of the least successful o 
Keats’s work in sonnet-form, Only the last couplet might have 
come from one of Shakespeare’s, In substance too it suffers 
by the challenge, Shakespeare never forgot, as Keats does, 
that life is made for action as well as for thought and dreams. 


First published in Leigh Hunt’s Literary Pocket Book for 1819. It 
was reprinted in Lord Houghton's edition of Keats, 1854; it is not in 
that of 1848, 2 3 b 

4. span: ‘grasp’ § Properly the distance from the tip of the thuml 


to the tip of the little finger when the hand is spread out; as a measure it 
is nine inches, : 


7. ruminate: ‘ponder on’, HW А hich 

by such dreaming nigh His nearest: this is the original reading, w m 
is accepted by Mr Buxton Forman. I cannot, however, follow ип 
in taking ‘nigh? as a verb; surely there is an ellipsis of ‘is’ or becom 
“Бу such lofty dreaming he draws as near heaven as he eyer will on 
carth’, Lord Houghton printed ‘drea: 
"presumably is his own conjecture. 


13. misfeature: N.E.D. gives this as the first appearance of this word. 
Tt was used afterwards by Carlyle. 


285. O World! O Life! O Time! 
286. My heart leaps up when I behold 


287. There was a time when 
, AT first sight there is s 


ming high Is nearest’, which 


meadow, grove, and stream, 


: omething almost ludicrous in thus 
linking two brief little Songs with Wordsworth's highest 
achievement. Yet the first fragment is in a sense the text of 


econd is its epilogue, 
Coleridge said of „the Ode that *the poet might have 


Ses to one of his own 


*Canzon io credo, che Saranno radi 
c tua ragione intendan bene, 

Tanto lor sei faticoso ed alto, 

*O lyric song; there will be few. 


o may thy import understan 
Thou art for them 


> think I, 
d aright: 
» $0 arduous and so high! 
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to show that he himself, when he wrote his 
the Ode, had lost some of the finer intuitions 
that are needed for a full appreciation of it. He objects that 
‘children give us no such information of themselves’; the 
answer is, that though we do not know in childhood what we 

od what we have lost; and both 


have, we do know in manho ] 
the story of the fall of man, and the belief that to enter the 


kingdom of Heaven men must become as children again, 
testify to the universality of that knowledge. The seventeenth 
century knew it, a$ Vaughan's poem, "Happy those early 
days, when Г (No. 75), reminds us; the eighteenth century 
forgot it; and the Romantic Revival of the nineteenth is 
above all things the fevival of our consciousness that reality 
is veiled mystery, and the material world an aspect of some- 
thing that would be entirely different if we could change our 
view of it. This, and not any Platonic theory of pre-existence 
is the inspiration of Wordsworth’s Ode. He believes that 
children, being nearer to God, see an aspect of created things 
more truthful than ours because more near to that of their 
Creator, who, when He had made them, looked at His work 
Я The adult gradually dulls himself, ` 


that it was good. c dulls ‹ 
ын into Wie belief that his aspect of things is reality, 


though he is sometimes disturbed by a momentary conscious- 
ness that his reality is about to vanish and be transformed. 
The only satisfying theory of art is Shelley’s that it is the 
means by which this consciousness 1s stirred and strengthened 
talive in men. 

e is not its philosophy that has kept this poem Asc 
in the hearts of men for а century and will continue to 

reserve it for centuries to come. , It is its beauty, which 
makes its appeal to young and old alike, whether or not they 
are capable of understanding its full significance; it is the 
spell of the magic rhythm and the charm of the enchanted 
vision; it is the melody that haunts the ear, and the picture 
that stamps itself indelibly on the imagination in such lines as 


‘The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 


But he goes on 
commentary on 


and 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep,— 


Hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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When we call these lines immortal it is because we feel 
intuitively that they do for us in this life what immortality 
itself will do for us in another—transfigure and make signifi- 
cant for us the world of sense, and certify us of the reality 
that lies behind it. і 

LINES 1-18. He states the universal experience that the 
glamour of earth fades as we grow older. , д 

19-50. He sees that all Nature is glad, and tries to see it 
as once he did and as the shepherd boy still does. 

51-7. ‘Alas, the Fancy cannot cheat so well’; the gleam 
will not return, 

58-76. Children come from the spirit-world, and have 
powers of spiritual vision which they gradually lose. Р 

77—107. The child busies himself in worldly things in 
imitation of his elders, and so forgets his early visions. 

108-28. These lines were justly criticized by Coleridge for 
their obscurity; they express the poet’s regret that the child's 
vision of the world should become 'sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought". M 

129—067. He rejoices in the thought of these carly visions 
because they аге a proof that man is а spiritual being. 

141-3. The feeling that material things are but shows and 
Shadows, ‘an insubstantial pageant’, и 

168-203. Though the beauty of the world no longer thrills 
us with rapture, yet we can cultivate, a habit of sympathetic 
Observation and so find in Nature a deep if quiet joy. 

285. Written in 1821 and 

2. On whose last step: Shelley, with his boundless belicf in the future, 


of his death the following year. 


Le ; ie. trembling to think of the 
Position in which, . „ . It is hopeless to guess at the idea to which he 


refers, 

8: Mr W. M. Rossetti suggests that ‘a 
after ‘summer’; the line is a foot shorter 
in the first stanza, and the mention of three seasons only is certainly 
remarkable. As an instance of the amenities of literary criticism one 
may note Swinburne’s remark on this Suggestion, ‘A thousand years 
of purgatorial fire would be insufficient expiation for the criminal on 
whose deaf and desperate head must rest the original guilt of defacing 


the text of Shelley with this most damnable corruption.’—Essays and 
Studies. 


utumn' should be read here 
than the corresponding line 


aa 
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286. Written 26 March 1802, and published in the Poems of 1807. 

7. The Child is father of the Man: probably Wordsworth took this 
from Milton, Par. Reg: iv.-220, ‘The childhood shows the man, As 
morning shows the day’. 

9. natural piety: he is carrying on the idea of fatherhood: in this 
sense every today is the child of yesterday and should show filial piety 
towards it. 

287. Written 1802-6 and published in the Poems of 1807 with merely 
the title ‘Ode’. In the collected works the fuller title here given was 
inserted, and the last three lines of the preceding piece were prefixed by 
way of motto. 

6. it hath been of yore: this is questionable English; ‘has been’ can be 
used alone, or of time extending up to the present, but not of time sepa- 
rated from the present by an interval. 

21. the labor's sound: a tabor was a small drum often used in former 
times to accompany the pipe. 

25. The cataracts blow their trumpets: it is only by a stretch of the 
imagination that the sound of a waterfall can be compared with that 


of a trumpet. , 
28. the fields of sleep: Y take this to mean ‘the fields where they had 


slept all night’. um RT 
38. jubilee: ‘general rejoicing’. There seems to haye been a con- 


fusion between the Hebrew ‘year of jubilee’, the year of emancipation 


and restoration, on the one hand, and the silver Latin jubilum, a cry of 


joy or a shepherd’s song, on the other. 3 

49. О evil day ! If I were sullen: i.c. it would be an evil day for me, if, 
etc. ts 
45. culling: in the 1807 version ‘pulling’. | Н 

58-65. The theory of pre-existence given 1n this well-known passage 
so shocked ‘some good and pious persons’, that Wordsworth felt im- 
pelled afterwards to ‘protest against the conclusion that [he] meant 
to inculcate such a belief. It is far too shadowy a notion’, he continues, 
‘to be recommended to faith as more than an clement in our instincts 
of immortality’. The doctrine of the soul’s existence before entrance 
into the body is an article of the Buddhist and Brahmin religions; it 
appears in various places in Greek literature, c.g. in Plato’s statement 
that all knowledge is recollection, and is no new one in the Christian 
Church, for it was held by several of the Fathers, notably by Origen 
(9.2532). In the opinion of many people today it must necessarily 
stand or fall with a belief in the survival of the soul after death. 

67, Shades of the prison-house: the disillusionments and sordid 
cares that are supposed to be the inevitable result of mixing with 
the world. 

71. daily farther from the east: i.e. from the soutce of light; this depress- 
ing picture of the course of human life requires some qualification; the 
ideals of childhood naturally vanish on attaining manhood, but a good 
many people ate fortunate enough to replace them with others higher 
and more stable, k 

72. Nature's priest: i.e. one able to minister to others some part of the 
glory of Nature which he sees. 
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18. in her own natural kind: ‘of the sort natural to her’. 

86. A six years’ darling: according to Mr Fowler, Wordsworth was 
thinking of Hartley Coleridge (see above, No. 175), who was born in 
1796 and so would be six years old in 1802 when this Ode was begun; 
but the 1807 version has “А four years’ darling’. к 

103. ‘humorous stage’: Wordsworth no doubt was thinking of As 
You Like It, п. vii., “АП the world’s a stage’, etc.; but the word 
‘humorous’ (i.c. full of different humours or moods—its regular Shakes- 
pearian sense) is not used in that passage; nor have I found the two 
words together elsewhere. 

104. Persons: in its Latin sense of ‘characters in a play’. 

108. Thou: the child. Coleridge’s criticism of this stanza is, ‘Now 
here, not to stop at the daring spirit of metaphor which connects the 
epithets “deaf and silent” with the apostrophized eye: or (if we are to 
refer it to the preceding word “Philosopher”) the faulty and equivocal 
syntax of the passage; and without examining the propricty of making 
a "Master brood o'cr a Slave”, or “һе Day” brood at all; we will mercly 
ask, what does all this mean? In what sense is a child of that age a 
Philosopher ? ctc.—Biog. Lifer. ch. xxii. Further on Coleridge brought 
such heavy artillery to bear on four lines following line 120, that Words- 
worth omitted them from 1820 onwards. 

123. provoke: ‘challenge’, ‘call upon’. 

141, 142. obstinate questionings Of sense: in a note added later Words- 
worth says that in his boyhood he ‘was often unable to think of external 
things as having external existence’. To a child’s mind the objects 
praed by the imagination often have more reality than those offered 


у the senses; which tends to make the evidence even of truthful children 
unreliable. 


143. Falling: from us: i.c. the disappearance for a time of the material ` 


world around us. 
148. But for: i.c. ‘I raise the song of thanks for’, 
188. our loves: i.e. the love I feel for you. 
192. fret: sce note to No. 191, 1. 14. 
‚‚_ 199. Another race hath been: man's life is looked on as a series of courses, 
in each of which he may win a prize; cf. Hebrews xii. 1, ‘Let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us’. 


288. Music, when soft voices die, 


Written in 1821 and published in Posthumous Poems, 1824. 
3. sicken: i.e. lose their scent. 
7. thy thoughts: ‘the thought of thee” like t 
бушу “in remembrance of me’. 
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